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J. aiLLlNO, PEINTBE AND STBEEOTrPBK, GTJILOTOKD, STOEEY. 


Two things the Author must premise in relation 
to the following book. In the first place, he 
must express — notwithstanding all that will 
be found urged in it in favom- of the Indian 
people generally — his perfect abhorrence of 
the excesses to which the wild Bengal outbreak 
of^the eventful year 1857 gave birth. ^ Words 
* cannot do justice to these enormities, or mark 
th^ sense of humanity of them. But the indig- 
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nation of a provoked people, who above all 
things are brought to believe that their religion 
is to be annihilated, soon intensifies into rage the 
most frantic. Madmen must be judged as pos- 
sessed. That is all. In the second place, the 
Author desires that a wide interval of consi- 
deration should be allowed between the original 
religion of the Hindoos — ancient beyond count 
— and the writer’s acceptation of its sublime 
philosophical groundwork, and the modern prac- 
tice of the Indian beliefs, deformed as they have 
become, in the course of the centuries — indeed, 
as all religions become as time advances with 
them — by forms more or less mechanical, and 
by superstitions, in the greater, or lesser degree, 
gross, — that is humanly gross. It is the fact that 
the mere Man- View of their essence, of their 
and of their character, constitute 
modern Indian religions— are reli- 
Codes. Codes fitted to the 
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PREFACE. 


The list of philosophical works, given at the 
outset of this book, would be absurd affectation 
if alone desired to be understood as representing 
study, singly, for the particular subject of Budd- 
hism. Their perusal, and the deep weighing of 
them, represent a life-long devotion to meta- 
physics. The Philosophical Results attained in 
this volume stand as the persuasions of years 
of much research, and of a great amount of 
thought. This upon subjects, which must ever, 
in the nature of things, surmount and exceed 
all others in importance. In the business of 
the world student-thought is not valued. In 
the activity of the world student-work is ig- 
nored. It is only in its calm regards to the 
future — at the rarest times — that Civilisation, 
and especially our Modern Hyper- Civilisation, 
grows grave in its reflections on what Human 
Nature should mean :' — of what the destinies of 
our “ Mysterious Race ” should be. What 
they should really be. 


n PREFACE. 

Treating as this work humbly does upon 
matters^ the most abstruse that can occupy the 
mind of the Thinker, and involving as the 
peiajsal of the book necessarily must the power 
of the seizure of pure abstractions, the Author 
need not say that, as he is only seeking to ren- 
der distinct, and to clearly expound, the opinions 
of some of the greatest of men, his book is not 
to be judged lightly. In fact, it is a treatise 
specially addressed to Thinkers, and to them 
alone. 
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careless and had government. Avarice and selfish- 
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Sometlimg surely to be considered as wrong, and 
as clialienging enquiry, in tlie British admiois- 
tration of India, when soldiery . faithful, ,in all , > 
extremities, for a hundred years ; and a people 
Liniversaliy acknowledged as mild, obedient, reflec- 
tive, religious, and easily to be governed, rise in 
general revolt, as under oppression intolerable ... 165 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

, 

Close of the argument. The object of the book is 
the presenting to thinking readers of Philosophi- 
cal Results, abstracted from the labours of real 
philosophers of all times. A display of learning 
has been carefully avoided in the composition of 
the present work on the Indian Religions. Forti- 
fying pages with scholarly reference, and studding 
chapters with quotations from languages dead and 
living, and from authors ancient or modern, is 
something with which a reader hath but slight con- 
cern. That which he needs being Result. The 
w^orksliop literary, and the workshop mechanic. 

The public properly hath nought with either ; but 
with that which cometh out frpm thence. Verbo- 
^ # sity of modern literature, and its weight, a stumb- 
ling-block to knowledge. Vanity of merely erudite 
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labour. Arguments may be found, and a tempon ’ j 
conviction can be gained, for anything. However 
vitally untrue, matters of all kinds, by power, can 
be established. Ever-possessing humility, and 
never-absent distrust, should attend all speculations 
upon the Divine Sublimities exterior to man. Fear, 
Simplicity, and Eeverence, the groundwork of the 
Ciiristian character in an approach Godwards. 
Intolerance, Presumption, and Self- Value, the sure 
forerunners as equally of cruelty, error, and corr 
fusion, as of bodily sin and of spiritual ruin. 
Farewell to the Reader 
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EEStILTS OE TEE MYSTEEIOES BEDDHISM. 


CHAPTER L 

It was not a little singular, that, during the last 
spring, a very learned disquisition upon the 
ancient religions of India, and upon Buddhism, 
their great parent, and the uniform basis from 
which rose the various Indian theologies, should 
have appeared in the Times newspaper. The 
subject is the rarest and least understood of any 
usually treated. We would undertake to say 
that there are not five Buddhists — thaHs, men 
“ who understand the religion and can appreciate 
itj sublime and mysterious grounds^ — in the 



whole United Kingdom. Thus to discourse 
without knowledge is a trespass upon philosophy 
not to be easily forgiven. 

The writer of the review of Buddhism in the 
Times, notwithstanding the elaborate care with 
which he strove to consider his truly difBcult and 
reluctant theme, totally mistook and misread its 
fundamental positions. He apparently was not 
equal to the severe and seemingly impossible 
abstractions, which are mutually killing contra- 
dictions when stated in the terms of language ; 
which is, itself, only a symbol. It is only in a 
glance in the momentarily clear light of the very 
highest order of mind, that mastery over the 
shadowy doctrines of Buddhism can be attained. 
And those who are incompetent, and those who 
might become competent, but who are too hasty 
(just as the Times writer passed to his conclu- 
sion) ; these reject Buddhism as blank Spinozism, 
or as dead disbelief of there being anything, at 
the end of human life, for the human. 

Buddhism, which, with its truths, underhes 
all the -religious beliefs of the vast East, and 
which, though free of all the ceremonial and 
the forms which always spread and figure in every 
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faith when it has transcended through its philoso- 
phiGal and thinking element and passed to man, 
or rather when it has descended and seeks man 
through his investitures, undoubtedly was the 
origin of the modern Brahminical religion. 

This faith is preeminently mystical, and there- 
fore metaphysical. It starts with that conclusion 
of all sound md exhausted metaphysics, that 
the world — rightly looked at- — is a compromise ; 
that everything which is perceived outwardly or 
thought inwardly, to be perceived or thought at 
all must be concrete and pass under the laws of 
apprehension, which nre forms ; and that forms 
are unreal, inasmuch as they are accidents. That 
cannot be true which requires something else to 
make it true. 

The seeker after knowledge will transcend all 
spheres until he arrives at that beyond which 
nothing supposable can be. Looking upon life, 
in its totality, as being impossible without con- 
centred identity, and concluding that life was 
inconceivable apart from form, oneness, or 
nifmber, (the doctrine of unity of Pythagoras,"^ 
mistaken as that of number hy Aristotle and 
others) ; the Buddhists pronounced that life and 
\ , B 2 
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^ Its shows— including the whofe universe— was a 
phantasm existing only in the mind conceiving it; 
which mind— the thing perceivedbeingnecessaiy, 
and real of it, and making it mind, and in fact 
being It, modified only by that surrounding 
for the purposes of finding itself, was ^ alone aU. 
This is the pure immateriality of the Berkeleyan 
theory ; which, penetrating across the proces- 
sion of images which make life that which we 
find It, and the sole coherence and existence 
of which life perhaps depend upon the uninter- 
rupted introduction of ideas which we denomi- 
nate remembrance, sense of unity, or identity of 
self; this passes out into the void beyond, in 
which It IS evaporate, having nothing— nothing 
ofform— of which to sustain. Hume, and the 
peptics, who denied knowledge and the possi- 
bihty of knowledge, contending simply for the 
acceptance of these delusions as alone possible 
for man; in the great demonstration of the 
philosophically unreal union and bond of “cause 

^nd elFect,” adopted, without knowing it, the old 
Buddhistdoctrine of coverings and investitures 

or ideas, as men alone, without reference to 

aught -outside: in which coverings and investitures 
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man’s knowledge, nay, man, himself, alone 
lay. 

Considering that everything conceivable was 
base and low, a necessary deceit for man to be 
possible; and forms, as coming out of matter, 
including that form or process the mind of man, 
or man, was mere arbitrary vapour, or as signs 
accepted by the mind conceiving them as a step 
or rest to return in upon itself and find itself — 
the Buddhist rejected the whole visible world, and 
abandoned the human being as a machine neces- 
sary only because, to be at all, it must be as 
it is. This is the Nirvana, or nothingness, so 
mistaken for atheism by incompetent and modern 
reviewers of Buddhism. 

The truth is, that it is not atheism at all, but 
the proper following out and the logical search 
down to its basis of all consistent and believable 
philosophy. It is the rigid mathematical de- 
monstrations of Spinoza carried out and 
summed. It is the conclusion and result of 
Hobbes’ search — and vain search — for soul ul-- 
the relics— self-moved — of the sen?*®'. It is 
the “ form,” or “ number,” or “ show ” of Pytha- 
goras. It is the Emptied Heaven of the Pla- 
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^ tonists, It is the exhausted dream-world of the 
mystics ; the quietism of the Quakers ; the one 
xdtimate « mind-emptying- out ” of aU philoso- 
phers, and of all the hypernaturally laborious sys- 
tems of which philosophy— or the getting behind 
nature— is capable.. And this is that which the 
vain talkers of that which they do not under- 
stand stigmatise as atheism. Rather it is making 
God all, including we, ourselves, by totally anni- 
hilating matter, and deriding it as a fiction and 
an impossibility. 
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CHAPTER II. 


We will now supply the reader with a concise 
description of the various principal religions 
believed in Asia. We wiU commence with 
Brahmanism, and rise to Buddhism ; from 
which latter, indeed, the religion of Brahma 
derives its origin, Brahmanism is the world- 
adaptation of the great — otherwise incompre- 
hensible — elements of Buddhism to, states and 
peoples. 

Brahmanism acknowledges Para-Bralma 
the supreme godj but this god does not act, 
he delegates his powers to Brama, Vishnu, Siva, 
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and a multitude of subaltern deities assigned 
for the government of the world. Brama rules 
the earth, Vishnu the water, and Siva the fire. 
These three persons are, nevertheless, but one 
God, and they form the Indian Trinity, called 
Trimourtree. 

The Hindoos, who profess this religion, have 
several sacred books, named Vedas. They are 
written in Sanscrit, and form their religious and 
philosophical code. They admit the metemp- 
sychosis; and, in consequence of this belief, 
certain classes abstain from the flesh of all kinds 
of animals. Brahmanism commands the mo- 
derating of the passions, and teaches the im- 
mortality of the soul, its purification by penance 
and voluntary abstinence, and a vast number of 
religious practices. 

All the members of this religion, which ex- 
tends nearly throughout India, have, fi-om the 
remotest times, been divided into four castes, 
all intermixture of which is forbidden. . Those 
castes are, the Brahmins, who are the learned 
and 4ie priests, and form the class from 
which all public functionaries are taken ; the 
Cshatryas, or Kettris, destined to the military 
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profession ; it is from them that sprang the 
Rajahs, who established the principalities of 
once independent India ; the iVairs of the Deccan 
are connected with it. 

The Vaishyas, or Beizes, are devoted to agricul- 
ture, cattle-breeding, and dealing in the produce 
of the soil, and manufactured articles ; those who 
.occupy themselves in commerce, especially in 
foreign countries, are styled Banians; a great 
number of the Mahrattas belong to this class. 
The Budras, or Tshutri, are the artisans and 
labourers. Each of these four principal castes 
is subdivided into several secondary. Among 
the Hindoos, the descendants of those, who, 
by unlawful marriages, have derogated from 
the rights of the leading castes, are comprised 
in the ignoble and despised divisions called 
Vartia-Bankara. StiU lower than these mixed 
or bastard castes we find the unfortunate P arias. 
These beings are obliged to live in solitaiy 
places, to shun the sight of a Hindoo, to distin- 
guish their wells by a circle of animals’ bon^ 
and to employ themselves in the mostTjfsgust- 
ing occupations. On the other hand, they may 
eat everything. ■ 

- b3 
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The Brahmanic worship is accompanied by a 
great number of ceremonies and solemn usages 
Some of them are horrible; such is the proces- 
sion of the god Juggernaut, beneath the wheels 
of whose ponderous car fanatics throw them- 
selves to be crushed, in the belief that they are 
thus gaining the most glorious of deaths, and 
eternal happiness. 

There are other festivals, in which reign 
tumult and licentiousness, where the shameless 
lAngam is shown to the prostrated multitude. 
Ablutions and lustrations make a prominent 
part of the Brahminical worship ; the images 
of the divinities are solemnly washed in the 
rivers and lakes. Several rivers, among which 
are the Ganges, the Nerbudda, and the Kristna, 
are held sacred. There are many places to 
which the Hindoos make pilgrimages; the 
most celebrated and frequented are stated fay 
Mr. Hamilton to be Juggernaut, Benares, Gaya, 
Allahabad, Tripaty, Dwaraca, Somnath, Ramis- 
:s§ram, the Maransoar Lake, Gangoutri, Joala- 
mukhi^Omercuntuc, Trimbaka-Nasser, Pervat- 
tam, Parkar, Madura, and Bindrabund. 
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The barbarous custom of the women of the 
first two castes, who immolate themselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbands, is a remnant of 
the human sacrifices, which were anciently very 
frequent. Even in latter times, during epidemics 
and public calamities. Brahmins have been seen 
to throw themselves from the summit of a tower 
as an expiatory offering. 

The Hindoos have numerous temples, named 
Pagodas, a word borrowed from the Persian ; 
some of them are exceedingly remarkable for 
their architecture and their magnitude. 

The Hindoos, or, as they are likewise called, 
Gentoos, have from time immemorial been 
divided into four great tribes, or castes ; which 
classification is attributed to Menu, the son or 
grandson of Brahma. To the first and most 
noble tribe belong the Brahmins, who alone can 
officiate in the priesthood, like the 
among the Jews. 

The second in order is the 
who, according to their 
to be all soldiers. But they 
other professions. 
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The third is the tribe of Vaisyas, who are 
chiefly merchants, bankers, husbandmen, and 
shopkeepers. 

The fourth tribe is that of Sudra, who ought 
to be artisans, labourers, or menial servants. If 
any of them should be excommunicated from 
one of the four tribes, he and his posterity are 
for ever shut out from the society of every per- 
son in the nation, except that of the Paria or 
Pariah, who are holden in detestation by all 
the other tribes, and are employed only in the 
meanest and vilest offices. 

Besides this grand classification, the Hindoos 
are subdivided into castes and smaller tribes. 
And it has been computed that there are eighty- 
four of these castes. The order of preeminence 
of all the castes, in a particular city or province, 
is, in general, indisputably decided. The Indian 
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has been prepared by the hands of an inferior 
•■caste.. 

Their marriages are circumscribed by the 
same barriers as the rest of their intercourse. 
And hence, beside the national physiognomy, 
the members of each caste preserve an air of 
» still greater resemblance to one another. There 
are some castes remarkable for their beauty, and 
others for their ugliness. 

The members of each caste generally adhere 
to the professions of their forefathers. From one 
generation to another, the same families have 
followed one uniform line of life. But though 
the rule which confines each caste within 
its own sphere is inflexible in theory, it is not so 
in practice. 

A Brahmin, unable to subsist by his duties, 
may live by the duty of a soldier. If he cannot 
get subsistence in either of these employments, 
he may apply to tillage and attendance upon 
cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, avoiding 
certain commodities. 

A Kshatriya in distress may subsist-^Sy’"*^ 
* these means, hut he must not have recourse to 
the, highest functions. In seasons of distress a 
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further latitude is given. The practice of me- 
dicine and other learned professions, painting, 
and other arts, work for wages, menial service, 
alms, and usury, are among the modes of 
subsistence allowed to the Brahmin and 
Kshatriya. 

A Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own 
duties, may descend to the servile acts of a 
Sudra. 

And a Sudra, not finding employment by 
waiting on men of the higher classes, may sub- 
sist by handicrafts, principally following those 
mechanical operations, as joinery and masonry ; 
and practical arts, as painting and writing, by 
following vphi'ch he may serve men of superior 
classes. And although a man of a lower class 
is, in general, restricted from the acts of a higher 
class, the Sudra is expressly permitted to become 
a trader or a husbandman. 

Besides the particular occupations assigned to 
each of the mixed classes, they have the alterna- 
tive of following that profession which regularly 
beings to the class from which they derive their 
origin on the mother’s side. Those, at least, ' 
have such an option, who are born in the direct 
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order of the classes, as the Mhrdhdbhishicta, 
Ambasht’ha, and others. 

The mixed classes are also permitted to sub- 
sist by any of the duties of a Sudra ; that is, 
by menial service, by handicrafts, by commerce, 
or by agriculture. Hence it appears, that almost 
every occupation, though regularly it be the 
profession of a particular class, is open to most 
other classes, and that the limitations, far from 
being rigorous, do, in fact, reserve only one pro- 
fession, that of the Brahmin, which consists in 
teaching the Veda, and ofBciating at religious 
ceremonies. 

To this early division of the people into castes, 
we may likewise ascribe a striking peculiarity in 
the state of India— the permanence of its insti- 
tutions, and the immutability in the manners of 
its inhabitants. 

What now is in India, was always there, and is 
likely stiU to continue, at least,for some considerable 
time to come. Neither the ferocious violence and 
illiberalfanaticismof its Mohammedan conquerors, 
nor the power of itsEuropeanmasters, have effSct^ 
* any considerable alteration. The same distinc- 
tions of condition take place, the same arrange- 
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ments in civil and domestic society remain, the 
same maxims of religion are venerated, and the 
same arts and sciences are cultivated. 

AU the castes acknowledge the Brahmins for 
their priests, and from them derive their belief 
of the transmigration of souls; which leads 
many of them to afflict themselves even at the 
death of a fly, although it might have been 
occasioned by inadvertence. But the majority 
of castes are less scrupulous, and eat, although 
very sparingly, both of fish and flesh ; yet, like 
the Jews, not of all kinds indifferently. Their 
diet chiefly consists of rice and vegetables, 
dressed with ginger, turmeric, and other hot 
spices, which grow almost spontaneously in their 
gardens. They deem milk the purest of food, 
because they think it partakes of some of the 
properties of the nectar of their gods, and be- 
cause they esteem the cow, itself, almost like 
a divinity. 

Buddhism, or the religion of Buddha, appears 
to have originated in India, about a thousand 
y^S-before Jesus Christ. We do not yet cer- 
tainly know whether it is a reformation of 
Brahminism, or whether, in its actual form,4t is 
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not of prior date. Bftddhistn rejects the division 
into castes. Its principal dogmas, which have 
transformed the savage nomadic tribes of Asia 
into civilised people, and which have made their 
9 beneficent influence be felt as far as Siberia, are 
the same wherever this worship is practised. 
The hierarchy alone differs in different countries. 
But this difference must not lead us to con- 
sider Buddhism in any other light than as one 
religion, in which no variation exists. 

“ Buddhism,” says M. Klaproth, “ supposes, 
like Brahminism, a perpetual series of creations 
and destructions of the world. This belief, 
purely metaphysical, does not admit the existence 
of a Supreme Being. He is replaced by Lumi- 
nous Space, which contains within itself all the 
germs of future beings. But this Luminous 
Space is not the highest region of the world. 
Above it is a third region, which is eternal and 
indestructible. It is here that dw’ells the Primi- 
tive Cause of the destruction of the perishable 
world. Existence is regarded by the Buddhists 
as the real evil. .For all that exists is wilfi^rstr'' 
• reality, and merely a produce of the illusion 
which. deceives the senses. While all the Intel- 
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lectual parts dispersed among matter, from the 
highest luminous region down to the infernal 
regions, throw off everything of matter which 
they have contracted, become purified, perfected, 
and end by uniting, the universal indestructible- 
spirit, which preserves everything for an incal- 
culable time, remains af resit, till the laws of 
damata, or destiny, render a new creation ne- 
cessary ; from which, however, are excepted the 
beings who, by divesting themselves wholly of 
matter, are become Buddhas, and remain plunged 
in the Nirvand, or eternity of nothingness, the 
state opposed to that of existence in matter. 

These beings dwell in the indestructible re- 
gion, situated beyond the luminous space. It is 
to preserve the remembrance of the true doc- 
trine, and to render men capable of following it, 
that these beatified persons descend to earth, 
from time to time, assume a body, and manifest 
themselves to men. The chief of them appear 
but once. 

These, only, are, strictly speaking, the Budd- 
''Ifea-properly so called. The others, named 
Buddhis’attva, manifest themselves several " 
times by different incarnations, till they reach the 
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rank of the first, and show themselves no more 
on earth. These perfect beings exercise an 
absolute empire over their enemy, which is 
matter, and over its seductive forms. Disposing, 
«s masters, of Maya, or that illusion which 
cheats the senses by its metamorphoses, they 
can, at pleasure, destroy, or make use of it to 
accomplish the salvation of the human race. All 
the incarnations of the are effected in 

the following manner Their souls descend in 
^the form of luminous rays, and take a body 
under the envelope of Maya. They do nothing 
without a special purpose. Their operations are 
never violent. Nor do they at all shackle the 
free will of the inferior beings who are fettered 
by matter, and for the salvation of whom they 
have descended. 

Down to the present time four Buddhas 
have already appeared. The last of them was 
Shakiamuni, or Gaudama. A fifth is yet to 
come before the destruction of the world. This 
will be the Buddha-Maitri, or MaitarL The 
^ sect of Ceylon and Ultra-Gangetic India 
^ ofi the contrary, that this incarnation will take 
place in the year 4457 of our era ^ an epoch at 
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which will end the five thousand years which are 
to follow the death of Shakiamuni. 

According to the Cingalese hooks, there 
exists, relative to the person of the last Buddha, 
a very considerable difference of opinion between 
the natives of Ceylon and Ultra-Gangetic India, 
and the other sectaries of the same faith. 

The Buddhists believe the world to he in- 
habited by various classes of beings. They 
are either tshama, that is to say, reproductions 
by birth ; roupa, material or visible gods ; or^ 
aroupa, immaterial or invisible. These beings 
ascend, by successive transmigrations, from an 
inferior to a superior rank, according to their 
good or bad conduct in their previous state, till 
they finally obtain the beatitude of Nirvana, 
or non-existence. Meaning thereby, existence 
purged entirely from matter, and consequently 
not subject to the influence of Maya, or illu- 
sion. Even as all beings quit continually one kind 
of existence for another, so also are changes 
undergone by the worlds which they inhabit. 

~'~'«Q^udama himself knows not the beginning or , 
the end of this uninterrupted chain of mundafie 
systems. All the beings inhabiting the^ loka, 
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or universe, produced l?y a series of destructions 
and renovations, are classed as follows 

Men, and the local gods called Nat, who 
inspect and judge the human race. They have 
4he good and evil genii for servants. This 
first class dwells on earth, and in the atmospheric 
regions, which comiirehend Mount Miemmo, 
and the sixteen heavens of the Deva, placed one 
above the other, each surpassing that below it in 
brightness and splendour. 

^ The second class is that of the roupa, or 
visible gods. It occupies the sixteen highest 
heavens, up to the twenty-second of Brahma 
loka. 

In the third, abide the immaterial beings 
who, having been zealous votaries of the doc- 
trine of Buddha, are placed in the four heavens, 
from the twenty-third to the twenty-seventh. 
Lastly, the Buddhas reside in the feora, or empire 
which covers all those heavens. 

The Thibetan collection of the principal 
classic books of the ancient Indian Buddhists 
^ is called (raradyMr, and comprises even grammati^' 
• cal and lexicographical works. It consists of 
108 volumes. The Thibetans and Mongouls have 
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constructed temples merely for the reception of 
these sacred volumes. As the worshippers of 
Buddha believe that prayers to the divinity may be 
rendered efficacious by whatever means put in 
motion, (whether by the mouth or by a mechanicai 
agent), there are in their temples a great number 
of cylinders, which are kept continually turning 
by a hydraulic wheel. They contain the volumes 
of the Gandjur , — the contents of which, agita- 
ted in this manner, are believed to exercise a 
beneficent influence on the well-being of the 
human race. In great solemnities a circular 
fi-ame containing 108 lamps, to represent the 
volumes of the Gandjur, is lighted up, and 
turned in the same direction as the cylinders. 
The chaplets of the Buddhist priests are also 
composed of 108 beads. 

Buddhism, which originated in Hindoostan, 
is no longer so widely spread there as it formerly 
was. The few votaries which it retains in that 
vast country bear the name of Buddhas ; for 
the belief of the Jains of the Deccan is now a 
'■■iskpdified Buddhism. The other Hindoos con- 
sider Buddha as merely an incarnation of Vishnii. 
His religion stfll subsists, in all its purity, in 
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Nepaul, as well as in* Thibet. It was carried 
thither formerly, and likewise into Bukharia. It 
is stiU in vigour in Ceylon. Imported from that 
island into Ultra-Gangetic India, it is professed 
in the empires of Birmah and Annam ; in China, 
Corea, and Japan, by a considerable portion of 
the unlettered population. The Buddhists honour 
Buddha as a Supreme intelligence manifested in 
the person of Shakiamuni. 

The hierarchy established in Thibet, in the 
thirteenth century, has successively spread its 
influence over the Mongoul nations, and some 
Thunguses. 

We must take care not to mistake this 
hierarchy for a branch or modification of 
Buddhism. The person of the Dalai-Lama is 
only considered as an incarnation of a Buddhic 
divinity, who in all ages has had a predilection 
for the countries situated to the north of India. 
The series of actual Dala'i-Lamas does not com- 
mence before the first half of the fifteenth century. 
They have a regular hierarchy established in 
Thibet*and Mongoulia. 

• .In its institutions and external practices. Budd- 
hism ojffers a surprising resemblance to the 
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Romish Church. Among’^the Buddhists we find 
pontiffs, patriarchs charged with the spiritual 
government of provinces, a council of superior 
priests who assemble, in conclave, to elect a pon- 
tiff, and whose insignia even bear a great likeness^ 
to those of the cardinals of Rome. Among the 
Buddhists are also convents of monks and nuns, 
prayers for the dead, auricular confession, the 
intercession of saints, fasting, kissing the feet, 
litanies, processions, and lustral water. 

Nanekism, or the religion of the Sikhs, was 
instituted by Nanek, who, according to Mr. 
Hamilton, was born in 1419, in the province of 
Lahore, in Hindoostan. It may he regarded as 
a mixture of Brahmanism and Islamism. It 
teaches the most thorough deism. The Sikhs 
adore one God, recognise future rewards and 
punishments, tolerate all religions, on none of 
which will they even enter into a discussion, 
believe in a secondary incarnation of the divinity, 
proscribe the worship of images, and abstain 
from eating pork. These sectaries acknowledge 
“The authenticity of the Indian Vedas, which, and 
also the Koran, they look upon as divine books'. 
But they assert that the religion of the Hindoos 
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is corrupted by polytheism, and that the adora- 
tion of images has led that people astray from 
the worship of the true God. They regard 
ablution as one of the principal duties to be 
performed. Their temples contain no idols, and 
their prayers are very simple. 

This religion experienced great reforms under 
the pontificate of Gouru-Govind, who died in 
1707. The Sikhs consider him as a new prophet, 
and as the founder of their national power. The 
Mowers of this religion reject the distinction of 
castes, are held to be all soldiers, must renounce 
tobacco, and let their hair and beard grow. A 
numerous body of religious warriors, named 
Akalees, has the charge of all that relates to 
worship. There is a kind of baptism, or initiation, 
which adult sectaries undergo, and to which every 
individual must submit who wishes to be ad- 
mitted into this rei|igion. Every one who desires 
it is received. This faith is professed by the 
great mass of the population of the Punjaub, and 
by aU the Sikhs who are established in other parts 
of India. 

The Doctrine of the Learned, called also the 
Religion of Confucius, because “that celebrated 
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philosopher is considered as its reformer and pa- 
triarch, has for its basis a philosophical pantheism, 
which has been variously interpreted according to 
the epochs. “ It is thought,” says M. Abel Remu- 
sat, “ that, in remote antiquity, the doctrine of 
the existence of an omnipotent and remunerating 
deity was not excluded from it. And various 
passages of Confucius afford reason for believing 
that it was admitted by the sage himself. But 
his negligence in inculcating it to his disciples, 
the vague meaning of the expressions which he 
employed, and the care which he took to base 
exclusively his ideas of morality and justice on 
the principle of love of order, and on a badly 
defined conformity with the designs of Heaven 
and the march of nature, have allowed succeeding 
philosophers to go astray. So far, indeed, has 
this been the case, that, since the twelfth century 
of our era, many of them have fallen into abso- 
lute Spinozism, and, appealing to the authority 
of their great master, have taught a complex 
system, which consists of materialism, and de- 
generates into atheism. The merely civil worship 
paid to the heavens, and to the genii of the 
earth, stars, mountsdns, and rivers, as well as to 
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the souls of relations, seems in their eyes a social 
institution of no consequence, or, at least, of 
which the meaning may be interpreted in 
various manners. This worship has no images 
and no priests. Each magistrate practises it 
within the sphere of his functions, and the 
emperor himself is its patriarch. Generally, 
all the learned of China, the empire of An- 
num, and Japan, adhere to it, without, how- 
ever, relinquishing customs borrowed from other 
forms of worship. They are more supersti- 
tious than religious. Conviction has little to 
do with their conduct. But habit binds them 
to practices which they, themselves, ridicule ; 
such as the distinction of lucky and unlucky 
days, horoscopes, physiognomy, divination by 
lot, etc., etc. 

The religion of Sinto is the most ancient of 
those which prevail in Japan. It bears a great 
resemblance to Mythological Naturalism; of 
which some learned men even believe it to be a 
branch* It consists in the adoration of a 
Supreme Being. But it allows of inferior 
’deities, and prescribes the practice of good works, 
and -abstinence from animal food. Its temples, 
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called Mie, contain a mirror, to call to mind 
that, as the defects of the body are faithfully 
shewn in the glass, so the defects of the soul 
cannot remain hidden from the sight of the 
divinity. In some of the temples there is a ■" 
niche which holds the statue of the deity to 
whom the edifice is dedicated. The simplicity 
of this religion has been much diminished since 
the introduction of Buddhism into Japan. It 
admits of pilgrimages. It has nuns, and brother- 
hoods, of various kinds, and of monks ; the last 
of whom, in particular, turn to account the 
superstition of the people. Though the religion 
of Sinto is the most ancient in Japan, the Dairis, 
or emperors of that country, who are regarded as 
descendants of the gods, have for a long period 
conformed to the laws of Buddha. 

The Worship of Spirits, or Mythological 
Naturalism, of Eastern Asia, is considered by 
its professors as the primitive religion of the 
most ancient inhabitants of China. It extends 
to Japan, Corea, among the Thungusians, and 
Tonquin ; where it has taken various forms, and 
is actually the faith of all that part of the popu- 
lation which has not embraced Buddhism, oe the 
principles of Confucius. 
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This religion has many dogmas in common 
with the preceding; only it more strongly 
recognises the individual existence of genii and 
demons, independent of the parts of nature 
over which they preside. And this particular 
belief has degenerated into polytheism and 
idolatry, through the ignorance of its followers. 
The priests and priestesses, who are bound to 
celibacy, practise magic, astrology, necromancy, 
and a thousand other superstitions. They are 
called Tao-sse, or doctors of reason, because 
that one of their fundamental doctrines, which, 
six centuries before our era, was taught by Las- 
tsen, one of their masters, is that of the existence 
of the Primordial- Reason, creator of the world. 
This is, in fact, the Logos of the Platonists. 

Brahmanism, according to Malte-Brun, num- 
bers 60,000,000 professors. Graberg and 
Pinkerton also ascribe to it the same number. 
Hassel magnifies the total to 111,353,000. 
Balbi gives 60,000,000. Malte-Brun and 
Graberg reckon 150,000,000 as the aggregate 
of Buddhists. This, however, includes Budd- 
hism and all its branches. Pinkerton gives 
180,000,000; Hassel, 315,977,000 ; Balbi, 
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170,000,000. All these*^ estimates may be 
considered as nearly contemporary ; as the two 
oldest, which are those of Malte-Brun and 
Graberg, go back only to 1810 and 1813. 
But there must be, always, great doubt in the 
statistics relative to such suhjects. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The great Times, the professed leader of 
public opinion in England, occasionally — and it 
should, itself, confess it — makes sad mistakes. 
Nothing comes amiss to it. Politics j of course 
its function — “ history, geography, and the use 
of the globes;” by which latter we might 
mischievously be taken to mean the “juggler’s 
balls ” which, to the delight of the simple and 
wonder-urged crowd, describe their flashing 
circle in the bright hot sun of a city street; true^ 
if anything in this “whole round of being can be 
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supposed true. These are '"things to which the 
great right hand of the Times— with its 
government rings — should comepatly. Mathe- 
matics, morals, and methodism ; machinery, and 
the whole round of objects, speculative or prac- 
tical, which call all England to its daily considera- 
tion, ai'e of course meet matter for the exhibition- 
rod of the great teacher. And it is great. 
There is princedom about it. It is more of a 
government than the government — mad as it is, 
sometimes; bad as it is, sometimes. The 
Times is the great clock with the prodigious 
clapper to its bell, at which all the other little 
time-chronicles set their clean-presented face with 
the truth upon it. 

But the Times — ^like other ambitions — has 
its desires. It sought to tie with fierce dogma- 
tising cord — and the emphatic legend deep- 
bitten upon its flail “ It shall be so:”— philo- 
sophical and metaphysical Religion to its thunder- 
grinding brass car. So it rattled through the 
columns of a certain “number,” appearing — 
we forget the precise date, and it does not so 
particularly matter the correct memory of it — 
issued in the spring of the year 1857. It was 
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an able article j the work of a scholar unmis- 
takeably, as profound as any within the cloistered 
ranges of Oxford or Cambridge : — cities of 
books, these ; cities of degrees, these. 

The subject taken up thus for illustration, 
which challenged our notice, was Buddhism ; — 
the most refined, extraordinary, profound — and 
true- — which the world has yet seen. Of course 
the human view was taken of this sublime 
theme. It was argued down — and most success. 
* fully — through the learned media. The reviewer 
did his best to disentangle the subject from the 
involutions of that snake, Materialism. He 
sought to spell the secrets out of it. And 
though evidently with some distrust as to his 
own success, and scHne suspicion of his own 
power when measured with the strength of this 
metaphysic giant, he demonstrated the thing 
base and dense: — disbelief; atheism: — that is, 
God out of it. And, therefore, worse than 
wickedness because 

Tllus spoke the English mind. Thus .speaks 
»*' ,the English mind. As ' a result, we see a 
revolted continent religion misread ; — truths 
labelled as lies ;-^misapprehension, misconcep- 
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tion, and, as the invariable result of error — 
danger. For the world, and the world’s 
business, was not made for mistakes. There is 
danger in them. There is always great peril in 
a mistake. It is as a trap-door. 

Without a thought — without a suspicion as to 
its own correctness ; blindly dominant in its own 
dictum, “ It shall be so ; ” never thinking that 
it, in reality, knows nothing; nor that, in the 
present state of London information, capacity, and 
study, it can know anything about it ; using its 
own measures as the measures of everything ; 
impatient, angry, and overtipping in its arro- 
gance, self-conceit, and dunderheadedness ; the 
English Nation — through its solemn doctors, 
through its statesmen, through its churches— 
rejects — not the present, which may be disguised 
—may be a masquerade ; but the foundations 
of the religion of millions of fellow human 
beings; its own subjects, too ! A religion re- 
produced, in unchanging verisimilitude, from the 
long flights of the far past and the almost in. 
conceivably remote ages. 

We, in this religion, stand face to face with an 
Antiquity when men, even in our own suspicioli — 
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in our own granting — were very greatly more 
near God. And we deny both it and them, whose 
hands were stretched the infinitely nearer to the 
first splendours. Arrived at the modems 
9 through the mortal investitures — made consistent 
and recognisable through the senses, and the 
to-be-well-understood traditions and machinery 
of the senses— made a religion in the only way 
in which a religion can be made ; Brahminism 
may be considered to be the stari'ed and deco- 
rated, and the human-marked child of its 
inexpressible sublimely-descended parent, Budd- 
hism. But consecrate philosophy is no less 
its original. Its beginning is no less truth. 
Its foundations are no less solid. Its humanly 
unexplainable mystic basis is no less superna- 
turally firm. Its great truth is no less truth. 
In a word, its philosophy is no less sound. For 
religions are as the lees, settlings, and residuum 
of philosophy. Forms are the religious food 
of the peoples. For you can find no aliment for 
children in abstractions. Matterless space is 
not Ibr the breath. You must have something 
• » grosser than this for human suspiration. You 
must have things to be thought, for the thinkers. 
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And if the thoughts thought are as the dense 
molecules which you breathe, your thinking 
shall be as thick. 

Gross air is needed for the children of Adam, 
Palpable air which is life. Density-thick- 
ness — things — lies, must pass through them. 
The extenuate air are no region foi man’s lungs. 
Abstractions are no medium for his mind-sus- 
tenance, The atmosphere of organic life must be 
crowded' — else life dies. Man’s mind must be 
filled vrith illusive somethings — -else it cannot be. 

It is this setting up of man;- — this conceit 
which hath no foundation; — this false and 
absurd assumption that man’s mind must be 
the arbitrary measure ;-^of which we complain. 
We blindly and doggedly insist that the Chris- 
tian civilisation must be the only true one. And 
true to what standard ? If it be true only to the 
European measure, the white-faced, modern his- 
tory standard, it is but a limited, pre-supposed, 
and accepted truth. It is only as one side of 
the great polygon. There are other sides ; each as 
worthy. It is the only seeing with particular eyes, 
and laughing at one fashion, inasmuch as it doth 
not quite agree with our fashion. Flesh and blood 
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“the fashion of thfe man- — maketh his ditfer- 
ence in the sight of things. As well insist upon 
a knowledge of things through one sense only— 
build up the universe through one undivided 
sense. For thinkers have plainly discovered that, 
in the real sense, there are not several senses. 
There is but one. And the ordinary set of senses 
are only the spreading out, in a radius, as in a 
prism ; which, fanlike, out diverges, as into 
a set of colours, the one primitive affection or 
excitement of body — light. Therefore are 
man’s senses but his subdivided and opened- 
out conception which he opens out, in his 
man’s capacity, as a fan is opened out. 

Sight, hearing, taste, touch, and feeling, are as 
the colours of the moral world. They are the 
instruments in the hands of consciousness. But 
they have nothing else of it. Colours are the sen- 
timents or affections of the perceiver. They are 
not in objects. They are not out of them. They 
are not in the things which man sees. They are 
not in the seer. What, and where, are any objects, 
per se? Take the seer, and the thing seen, 
• away, and you have the nonentity for which the 
Budjdhist combats. In fact, colours may be the 
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very efflux, decay, and conSumption of objects. 
Along lasting surface-dissolution in the wearing 
away of them in light. The life of objects— * 
otherwise their colours— the very proof of the 
insubstantiality of things — is evoked out of them ^ 
through incalculable space. Things outside yield 
senses, as the objects, themselves, cease when 
the necessity of the illusion of the presence of 
them is over past. 

This self-exaggeration of the importance of 
man, is doubtless ludicrous in the eyes of the ^ 
greater powers. Quite naturally an animal of 
four legs, man has only, somehow, got upright. 
His very shames confess it. Only in reiteration 
of the divine impulse urging on to his finer 
tissues — machinery wo-n supernaturally out of 
the unknowable — has he set his face against 
the stars. The witness of God s lustres hung 
in the eternal arch. Lights which, in his, be- 
yond expression, contemptible ignorance, and 
worse than childish self-vaunting, he has at one 
time fancied lent chandeliers to his den as 
hung over his paltriest microcosm. Misusing 
the small sense, and that feeling out to objects ' 
which the supernal Providence permitted Ipm ; 
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fostering, fondling, and flattering the word- 
catching criticism which he has elected Jnto his 
thoughts of things ; building up, in his own 
mind, a wretched image of converse with design, 
purpose, allowance, and weighing of this and 
that ; industriously hiding himself away from the 
consciousness of his own wretched insuificiency ; 
and pieceing, tinkering, and persuading himself 
of certain philosophic madnesses, or systems, or 
methods of accounting for that before which 
he felt himself humbled as into his own native 
dust : — almost, in his meanness, beyond, out of, 
and infinitely below the Divine Knowledge ; — 
this wretched creature, forgetting that even 
his very stars — suns of revolving groups of 
prodigious worlds— are to Infinity but as the 
spangles upon nature’s universal Imperial purple ; 
or, in the sublimer view, as the dust which 
drives before Divinity ; — this thing then, has 
even justified, in his unutterable presumption, 
that magnificent but impious hyperbole which 
we have somewhere met It should seem, 
, as if, in his lofty climbing, Man would dare 
from the Heights of Metaphysics, to spy upon 
God!” 
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And we undervalue and leave aside our- own 
persuasions that the old truth of these ancient 
Indian countries is some truth. Accident^— of 
some sort — has made us masters of the great 
Indian Continent. Its old institutions have 
yielded before the newer and fresher prowess. 
Shadowy antiquity, and world-reverend forms, 
have faded before the pert, latter-day, Ports- 
mouth red of the British military, physical self- 
affirmation. Bow and spear- — nay, matchlock 
and elephantine ordnance— -have gone down 
before musket and bayonet, the drilled charge, 
the livelily-handed battery, and the huzza from 
the round good-humoured faces of the alert 
British. The practical code, the applied law, 
have superseded t)x& formulas of a creed,' and 
the reveries' and dreams of the swarthy statist. 
Dreams, indeed, have been driven before steel; 
Brahminism before books— that is, modern 
books. The scenery is oriental; the actors 
European. The light is God’s light ; the 
things are bran new, out of man’s workshop. 
Birmah and Birmingham have been welded. ^ 
But, spite of all this, we never were any other 
than half friends with our brown masses of sub- 
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jects in the East, and*our muslinned and over- 
awed entertainers. We had fences for our 
fields ; but we knew not our cattle in them. 

And in the most English-like Englishman’s 
cnind, has always been the idea that the best 
part of his rule, that his truest title to the 
Imperial, lay in his Indian princedoms and his 
mastery over countries steeped in the glow of 
(beyond idea) ancient regality. 

“Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of 
, awful images and associations. As the cradle 
of the human race, it would alone have a dim 
and reverential feeling connected with it. No 
man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and 
capricious superstitions of Africa, or of savage | 

tribes elsewhere, affect him in the way that he 
is affected by the ancient, monumental, cruel, 
and elaborate religions of Indostan, etc. The 
mere antiquity of Asiatic things, of their insti- 
tutions, histories, modes of faith, etc., is so im- 
pressive, that to me,” says a celebrated mo- 
dern author, “ the vast age of the race and name 
^ overpowers the sense of youth in the individual. 

* Even Englishmen, though not bred in any know- 
ledge, of such institutions, cannot but shudder at 
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the mystic sublimity of castes that have flowed 
apart, and refused to mix, through such imme- 
morial tracts of time ; nor can any man fail to 
be awed by the name of the Ganges or the 
Euphrates. It contributes much to these feel- 
ings, that Southern Asia is, and has been for 
thousands of years, the part of the earth most 
swarming with human life — the great offidna 
gentium. Man is a weed in those regions. 
The vast empires, also, into which the enormous 
population of Asia has always been cast, give a*- 
flirther sublimity to the feelings associated with 
all Oriental names and images.” 
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The learned public — which is a very small 
public, if public it may be at all called ; — and 
the metaphysicians, who, in these latter days, are 
everywhere so exceedingly scanty as to be num- 
bered upon the fingers ; — ought to feel much 
indebted when any of these nobler and higher 
subjects are discussed. 

These are days when the very intensity of 
science has absolutely passed over into trifling. 
As civilisation may grow so polished as that 
everything, whether good or bad, shall slide off 
it, so. science may grow so perfect— scientific 
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research may grow so elaborate— as that every- 
thing shall become things. 

The subject of Buddhisim is the obscurest in 
the whole round of learned inquisition. This 
old, and (beyond all measure) the broadest 
and the sublimest basis of all the religions of 
the East : — ^this ancient, and really philosophical 
belief — demands a capacity to grasp abstractions 
before its principles can be understood. Men 
who argue from effect to cause — men who ap- 
prehend cause at all — that is, cause as gathered^ 
from an experience derivable from being ; — can- 
not but fail in attaining to the disclosure of it. 
Materialism is a constant charge urged upon the 
Buddhist. In one sense. Materialism is correctly 
assumed of him. For Buddhism denounces all 
being, apart from form, as impossible. It is the 
purest Spinozism. It is identical with it. As 
all forms of true philosophy— whether Grecian, 
Eastern — all that rest upon a truth 
that, in this sense, is truer than nature — must rest 
upon Spinozism. We have said “ truef than 
nature for nature is not absolutely, but only - 
relatively, true. It is only true in its form.s. 
And its forms are not it. 
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But what a Spinolism are the doctrines of 
this Spinoza ! How apart from the vulgar no- 
tions of him, and them! How wronged, in 
the charges of utterest infidelity against him, 
has been the “ God-intoxicated” man ! That 
arch- Atheist, Benedict Spinoza. 

They are quite right who come forward to 
resist this false view — or, rather, this no view — 
of Buddhism. That — and those truths which 
underlie the fabric of doctrines by means of 
^ which the religion of Buddha alone became 
possible to be apprehended by the intellect — is 
the sublimest inspiration. It needs not to pene- 
trate very far into metaphysics to discover — or 
to suspect— the deep meanings lying hid under 
the first assumptions of Buddhism. Critics 
who have usually touched the subject have proved 
themselves commentators of forms only. They 
have, in most instances, failed utterly to touch 
the root of the matter. It is to be doubted 
whether they gather, in any way , the real force 
and meaning of the Buddhist philosophy. The 
. reviewer in the Times seemed not to be able to 
* do so. Nor do most noticers of it. 

Accepted with the literal eye, the tenets of the 
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Indian theology, in reference to its Buddhist 
groundwork, appear to present about the usual 
average of my thologic fabling. But we judge 
upon the means of expression, not the thing 
expressed. That, in the very terms of expres- 
sion, has escaped. As the reconcilement of that 
which “knows no sense,” with apprehension 
through the means of sense alone, must always 
be impossible. Man’s very being — that is, the 
laws by which he is, or his mind, shut him up, as 
it were, within themselves, (or itself,) as in a, 
prison. And all his knowledge of things comes 
from that light shining within his prison — his 
mind. Within that radius, the light is perfect, 
and he is himself perfect. But what guesses 
he, or can he know, of the great light without. 
That light, to him, may be no light. Light is 
material. Being, itself, only necessary to mat- 
ter, and the life of it, or the soul of the world. 

So taught the Persian believers in the one 
universal groundwork of light' — the soul, or 
ultimate principle of everything to be knoym 
which is the religion of the Magi, of Zoroaster, 
of the Guebres, of the modern Indian Parsees 
as of the middle-age European Bohemiansr— the 
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remains of whose Fire-'Palaces, or Fire-Temples, 
are yet to be seen, crumbling, indeed, into their 
own god, Light, around the reverend and time- 
battered, as well as war-battered, Prague, 
o Man is the centre to himself in his light of 
mind, shining as in his castle and prison of body. 
The forceful outer day^ — the god of the universal 
circle of things — 'Once, in its violent inquest, 
fixed of a cranny and penetrating, would annihi- 
late the temporary possessor of the tenement, 
^and absorb all within (that is, him), to itself — 
laws to light; organism to broad being. Until 
reincorporate ; that is, concrete. 

Now, freed from technicalities, we will humbly 
endeavour to give a view of the Buddhist philo- 
sophy. And let who will, afterwards, say that 
atheism (in the gross sense) deaveth to it I 
That atheism which means a denial of the 
personal, the tangible — the real, if the accusers 
of Buddhism will have it so — may go, indeed, 
with it. For that species of atheism — that 
denial of a body, which body .cannot be — which 
,is a contradiction in the very terms of thinking 
-^-rightly seen, rightly taken, is but the exalta- 
tion of DEITY in the philosopher’s idea. 
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The Buddhist regarded all existence as evil, 
and the passage from state to state as the sort 
of self-shudder, or penance, or purgatory of 
nature ; working itself free and disencumhering 
itself of matter, and of all its inconceivable, stu- 
pendous, and innumerable fashions and forms 
and shades and guises, upwards and outwards 
towards the universal light ; the focmlesss, 
emotionless, sense and life-exhausted supernatural, 
and eternal Uest. This it is, which has puzzleH 
all examiners of the Buddhist theory, in- what 
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manner to take, and Awards a spelling at which 
we ^ve lately seen some signal failures, among 
others the learned and elaborate digest of Indian 
religions, and of the Buddhist doctrine of 
•nothingness (which the writer mistook for the 
densest and blackest atheism — as we have 
already said) — appearing in the Times news- 
paper. The author of this review was not 
equal, apparently, to the severe abstractions, 
(contradictions in terms — that is, in the terms of 
^language — itself a series of telegraphies — and 
only appreciable, at a glance, in the momentarily 
consentaneously unconscious light of the very 
highest order of mind). These intense abstrac- 
tions are necessary to the mastery of Buddhism. 
And the Oxford professor rejected it— -because 
he failed, himself, to understand it — as blank 
Spinozism. This was very easily (however in- 
sufficiently) to dispose of the question. 

As Pythagoras believed, as Plato felt, as the 
mystics considered, as Berkeley and those who 
preceded him in the “non-material theory” — 
, Hobbes, and several other penetrating spirits; — 
as these showed from various points of view, the 
ancieqt Indian sophists preceded all in declaring 
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the hollowness of the vsfst of being. They 
declared life, itself, to be a show and an accident j 
consciousness they affirmed as a species of ac- 
knowledgment of imperfection; knowing a sort 
of radiation of power, which power, to be per- * 
feet, should have no movement, know no impulse, 
be incapable of finding itself. For aught can 
be found, identity can be established only by 
secondary means. That which is self-existent 
need have nothing in which to exist. Otherwise 
the first shall be produced of the second, and be ^ 
inferior to the second in the second being 
the glass in which the first knows itself. If 
" one ” can be said to need " two ” to discover 
itself as “ one,” the second, or the “ two,” shall 
be worthier than the first, or the “one.” “ Being,” 
or “ identity,” shall be superior to that which 
underlies and makes it. In other words, the 
“machine” shall be superior to the “power,” 
and the “ forms ” and “ terms of life ” shall be 
the “ life ” instead of the life. Or to put it 
more strongly, the creature shall be superior to 
the creator. . 

In the theory of the Buddhist philosopher^ 
life being an accident, sometAmp' has passed on 
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and is passing on, betiind, to make it so. And 
this unknown, moveless passionless Rest, in 
which life should be impossible, being form or 
the Pythagorean number, is their Nirvand, or 
• non-existence. Being their much-belied abyss 
of atheism ; without God, since God is incon- 
ceivable except under being, and being, itself, is 
proved to be an accident. All power— that is, 
all power put out, being impossible to be God : 
— therefore God is impossible. But the mistake 

"t that is made, in the objections to Buddhism, is 
just this; that the objectors will insist upon 
starting upon the premiss that life is real. Ideas, 
by which we converse with that outside, are all 
which we are. And these are not real things, 
but mere delusive lights of the master phantom- 
light of intelligence. Hence divers ideas. As 
strength, power, education, circumstances vary. 
These being in the mind as the different colours 
and phases of the landscape, derivable from the 
light of heaven and the state of our optics. But 
is theje any similitude of houses, trees, clouds, 

• or any of these real outstanding independent ob- 
*jects, of a substance apart from the mere coloured 
mind, which, in its experience only, supplies it 
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all ? Take the human ifind from the world 
and it 'exists no longer. The [human mind i^ 
the world. It makes it. The world is as the 
show of optic glasses in the brain conceiving it. 
And outside of the living and active braioj no r 
world either exists or can be conceived as exist- 
ing. It is nothing. It can be nothing. 

Philosophers have settled that space is no- 
thing. It is nothing but that necessary to con- 
tain form— nothing but that necessary, for form, 
or the visible world, or man- — or anything to ^ 
be. It is merely created by that with which we 
measure, and is that measure. If we conceive 
space per se we should cease to be, inasmuch 
as should annihilate that law “ which we 

alone are.’’ Space is nothing, for we know it only 
but by that which is in it. And to believe a 
thing which we cannot conceive, is impossible. 
Nay, that thing cannot exist, else any madness 
may exist. 

Time is nothing. It is simply a question 
begged, and a delusion settled, to make 
things exist. That is, it is necessary for man 
and the visible ” to be possible. Space andc^ 
time are simply power: the very existence of 
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which is a confession of limit and proof of 
want of power. As identity, or the necessity of 
identity, cannot be deity, else deity is secondary 
in the necessity of being. It negatives itself in 
» knowing itself. Or, it is all and cannot be or 
know anything of itself further, and therefore, 
it cannot exist. Cause and effect, Hume and 
others long before him settled— though the bond 
which holds all the “ world together — have no 
necessary connection. They are only the law 
^ by which things conceived can be. But if things 
conceived are unreal, the terms upon which they 
are, are alone a question begged. Therefore, if 
cause and effect have no vital and inseparable 
connection, and are only as the ground upon 
which this machine, the world, acts, and which 
ground has no existence out of the necessity of it, 
and out of the conception of it ; and if the shows 
upon it are only things taken for granted — signs 
or symbols (as words of a language), meaning 
nothing of themselves but only having that 
meaning; in fact their existence, given to them, 

, then miracles are — and must be in the nature of 
^ things — possible. Being only glimpses and 
integections and crosses from ‘‘ other worlds/' 
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of whose laws we know nothing, and being as 
slips and rents in “ this world,” through which 
those other worlds rush occasionally in. Life is fre- 
quently shaken apart) as it were. The lights— and 
shows upon those lights — of this world, (as we ^ 
all, at some times, feel and know,) flicker like a 
phantasmagoria. The impression is really upon 
us at rare times — in our abstractions, in our deep 
thought, in our intense state of possession with 
an object, in the passing away of the spirit 
momentarily from out its chains of laws ; — we 
feel at these times — all feel — the “ground” of 
mind — that is, our knowledge of the outside — 
as shaking faintly away from under our feet. We 
would appeal to self-consciousness, at those strong 
moments of our history of mind when the outer 
worlds and their intelligences pass in, or down, 
or up to us, for the more than suggestion — ^for 
the persuasion— that this, and we images upon 
it, which we know as the world, is as unreal 
as the cloud-kingdoms of mere thickened and 
enkindled space. This is the metaphysic Buddhist 
view. 

■ ■■ r- 

All life is as a dust, through which the mys- 
terious electric currents, (the soul of the world, or 

■ . Cv ' 
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final conceivable mecjjanic intelligence), pass and 
irritate. Move into those zones and patches of 
organisms rising and falling, gathering power and 
light and newer and grander forms, or sinking 
^ or rejected as farther and farther from that 
outward and upward Glory — the mysterious 
inexpressible transmigration of Pythagoras : 
— become Buddhist from the immortal and 
directly inspired teachings of the ancient, beyond 
expression, Indian'philosophers. They, in fact, 
taught it first. 

'* There is no solidity. All matter can be in- 
finitely divided. There is no firm base to be 
reached. Man has not even matter in his hand. 
His instruments break before the exhaustless 
departments of nature. Even his boasted “ so- 
lidity,” of which he is so proud, gives him the go- 
by at every farther application of his wheels and 
screws,* His moderate heat, child’s-play at 

* Each degree of Mr. Wedgewbod’s thermometer 
answers to 130 degrees of Fahrenheit; and he begins 
his scale from red heat, fully visible in day-light, which 
he fi^Js to he equal to 1077° of Fahrenheit’s scale, if it 
* could he carried so high. The extremity ofWedge- 
• wood’s scale is 240 degrees, answering to 32,277 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. 
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intensity, — stopped at, ev^n the enormous scale 
of 32,277 degrees of Fahrenheit, by Wedge- 
wood’s heat-measurer; is, notwithstanding all 
this, only a bargain with nature that she shall not 
rush in, with her own heat, and consume him 
utterly and his whole toy-world. His domain of 
heat is a tanae district, won out— or granted — 
out of the whole floods of a supernal fire. This 
is ardency alone for spirits. Form was not 
made for it. 

Why, thou wretched disbeliever ! — Atheist 
— if that term of the beasts shall be pleasing 
to thee and gratify thy intense, and yet thy 
meanest pride ! — the circuits of the round world 
must be stored, thick beyond count, with the 
shapes, or shows, or souls of that escaped 
life — evolved out of its organisms — which from 
the beginning of time whose comprehension 
shall pass almost from out the aching grasp of 
even the highest archangels — age upon age, 
cycle upon cycle : — time, to whose evergoing 
clock the centuries shall count but as the se- 
conds ; — have aJ'most worn its fretted rotundity 
down in the ceaseless, evergrowing, ever-burst- - 
ing life! What if thou — with thy miaer ahle 
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optics — cannot seetthese realms of escaped 
vitality ? Thy petty radius of sense shall not 
spread and circumvolve to these — devil-ham- 
pered and soul-muddied as thou art ! — child of, 
•and literal longer for the clods dense, and 
dark, and thick as thine own soul — passed to 
the dust— since thou desirest it — by the Angels 
of God ! Thy contemptible quadrant of senses 
shall not wheel to this glorious circle — struck to 
brilliance and God-lighted from within — of 
^ unimaginable knowledge '.—Unimaginable by 
thee. Whose head is bent to the dirt, and 
whose thought-lamp, in thy dense darkness, is 
but as a glow-worm. 

The whole round world is as a microcosm, 
whose wonders are exhaustless ; whose beauties 
are beyond expression ; whose changes, whose 
decay, whose recommitment into new forms is 
as the ceaseless revolvement of the Inexpressible 
Glory. Through the sea-floors and their multi- 
tudinous mimic continents, fruitful of moving 
life, fecund with their tree-growths and their 
semi-sylvan, semi-oceanic vegetation ; through 
• the clouds of the seas that rest or roll over 
them, through which speed the winged ships as 
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golden (sunlighted) speck.'^; through the hollow-. 
crusted Eaj-th and its ridged rocks — -Earth torn 
and battered like a battle-beaten man of Eternal 
War, as it circles its resounding way amidst the 
roads of the lighted stars, “ baring ” to the- 
changing sun, and to the cold, renewing moon, 
its ploughed side, globing up, still defiant, with 
the wounds of the contentions of the centuries 
and with the retardation of the space-forces ;—~ 
Through the “ built- work ” of Nature, in short, 
runs the ever-coursing Inner Spirit, which forces, 
in its stupendous track (comet-like) the border- 
ing matter into flame — to life ! 

Are not the sands kingdom-spaces for the infini- 
tesimally small life ? Become not our microscopes 
as our telescopes, spying into the fields of space, 
and descrying therein the agitation of new worlds? 
Colours, forms, affections, sense.shapes fill the 
illimitable depths of Nature, and pass from the 
“ Lighted Nothing,” through the panorama of 
figures, again into the “ Lighted Nothing.” 

Is not all the world a woven tissue — wizard- 
coloured — of which the creative sun strike's the 
spangles into sparkling; stains, prismatically, - 
with the rose-hues of being, or the blues of 
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decay-— or, rather, chamge? Hath not the old 
seas their forests, and the prolonged sea-boards 
their blooms ? Roars not old Ocean with 
his caves; as the Nereid music swelleth or 
*sinketh, to fascination, loudly or faintly through 
its shells ? Fires, and smokes, and springs, and 
steam attest the attenuate bulk, spun through the 
hands of the Great Magnetic Life, or by the power 
of the Earth-God, into tissues. What are the waves 
of the sea but as the clouds to the sea-founda- 
^ tions ? What is as the core, and the mighty 
heart, of the great world, but the spouting Fire ? 
Why be there not other lives in that destroyer 
of our life ? What are the magnificent air- 
shapes of our atmosphere ; what the crossed 
cloud-platforms of our sky; what the reduplicate 
and multiplicate fogwork and flocculence of the 
Western or the Eastern Heavens, when the 
golden, or the burning light is poured through 
the heaped wonder-worlds of the Magician of 
the Great Air ; — -what should be all the cloud- 
settlings oi our sky, but as the precipitate, and 
, dre^s, of the mere “used-up matter — glorious 
» to our senses, as even all the is? And if 

fire Re, in its own nature— -so to speak — but the 
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roaring-back, ilkmm(de, ^(d Nature from the 
real into the unreal (as which the Magi teach, 
and as which the worshippers of the Element of 
Fire believe), then the very excess of material 
light shall be but as the very excess of the dense , 
matter, remonstrating (as it were)i itself the 
brighter as it is, in itself, the blacker. Nor are 
these the vagaries of Philosophers, but world-old 
persuasions, when the vanity of knowledge had 
not made a base “ machine of wheels ” of the 
world ! 

^ And if all this eluding matter escapes at 
either end as our nice knowledge fails, who 
shaU say that, accompanying it, and a copy, 
spiritual, of it, and a worldless life out of the 
fact of it,, and taking it up as Man’s sight and 
feeling of it render it up baffled (denying it 
farther, however) ;-who shall say-we triumph- 
antly repeat-that there are not -lives onr pa- 
ralleless to our experience, unknown and not to 
be understood of us, of nature different to aU 
our perceptions of nature;— the “many man- 
sions ” of which Christ spake-chains of hiing 
and vvays, and tracks, and means, and methods . 
of existence, of which even the angels shall not 
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know. Treasures of* possible life — infinite re- 
generations and progressive perfections which 
lie, alone, within the capacity of — to our wretched 
human reason— that impossible thing, but, yet, 
*of all truths the truest — Omnipotence! 

And let us rest with this sublime assurance. 
That the Kingdom of God lieth much nearer 
to us than consists in our vain imagination of 
possibilities. Yea is at our door! God on 
our threshold ! We all the while — Peter-like — 
^ denying him. Denying the Spirits because we 
cannot feel Spirit 1 

The foregoing is the magnificent view of the 
Buddhists of Creation. Can we therefore wonder 
at the hold it has on its votaries ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Matter, in the sublime Buddhist view, is as 
the disease, efflux, refuse, or necessary means, 
method, or glass, for the one unknown Rest, 
or Nothingness, to be pos.sibIe. Power is suicidal. 
Denies itself. Is not, nor cannot be, God. 
And power — which is alone God — implies the 
necessity of that power. Which necessity is 
superior to that power; which, in this view, 
and it is all that reason can give us, is’ alone „ 
God, God — like every other miracle— is possi-~ 
ble only in intuition, Reason falls to pieces in 
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our hands in our attdhipts to educe God out of 
it. For God is all. As well call the stroke the 
giver of the stroke, as God-Manifested, God-Real. 
This i.s the Buddhist view, which demonstrated 

• manifestation impossible; and therefore effaced 
power, movement, a God out of the universe :— 
meaning all things that can be, or the human 
REASON. But this is simply annihilating all 
REASON, or matter, and making spirit the one 
universal only life — 'God — of another kind — In 
Everything, and the Only. Surely a doctrine 
the most sublime, and — as the last and ultimate 
— inspired. 

Exertion presupposes the necessity for the 
exertion. Which is insufficiency. Movement is 
doubt. “One” and “ two ” are impossible. For 
the second is the conviction and consumer of the 
first. It is superior to it, and is the “ first ” 
worked out to itself, demonstrated or com- 
pleted, else it could not be. It over-rides 
and absorbs it, and is all' it, in simply being; 
-—proving the insufficiency of the “one.” 

. Power is disturbance ; — which cannot be good. 

'Out of the Nameless, from which comes Power, 
a thii'd something is generated which is neither 
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the first nor the second, Kit a sign ; something 
accepted and different to either. But its “ being ” 
is its own “ condemnation.” And “ being,” or 
the “very possibility of being,” is false in itself; 
though “ necessary ” for things to be possible. - 
The first acts. The second is acted upon. And 
the third is the thing acted. The first is God. 
The second, in moving at all, contradicts the 
first as God, and effaces it. And the third is 
the Universe, Which alone remains. And this 
is untrue, and only a state, or condition, or ^ 
mode, or bargain, or supposition, without any 
independent existence. Its laws are itself. 

Now this is the Indian Trinity, as understood 
by the old Brahmin philosophers. And it is as 
equally Christian. For it lies deep-buried in the 
foundations of metaphysics. 

We underrate the great minds of antiquity in 
supposing that all of which man can think ; all 
that to which nature is capable of replying, was 
not thought out, was not obtained in the far-past 
ages. Religions are not new. Belief is not new. 
God is not new. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lying deep in nature are the differences 
between man and man, race and race, tribe and 
tribe. Physiology teaches us that all animal 
life— indeed aU life — is alike in one respect, that 
of an extraordinary and even eccentric chainlike 
succession. It is at the breaks, twists, and 
turns or knots ; or at the overpassing and at 
the singular leaps, as it were, in the one grand 
systen* of organisms, that we catch nature the 
most successfully, and detect her, so to speak. 
For she is, herself, deceitful, seen, with the phUo- 
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sophic eye ; sly, imposing, upon man with her 
shows and making him in them. For, melting 
out of her shows, she ceases. 

The position of the equality of man is a 
fallacy. Neither souls nor bodies are equal. 
As bodies are superior or inferior as the 
place in the scale is determined as higher or 
lower, as flesh and blood is scarcely flesh 
and blood in some • instances, as the human 
assimilates to the brute, referred downwards, or 
rises to the angelic, extolled upwards — the mag- 
netic influences through which all are produced 
perhaps swelling or sinking under the impulse of 
the penetrating, outside, supernal force, super- 
vital power, or “ gods,” under whatever name, 
the agents of the All ; — so the very coarseness 
of the manufacture betrays the origin. The 
stamps are stamped for inexpressible periods, 
subject only to reclamation through the divine 
mysterious Lifting, using circumstances as the 
outward stuff or dead matter out of which to 
work. 

Man is much nearer to the lower animalE than, 
in his absurd self-possession or pride, he ima.v 
gines. He has flattered himself too much. His 
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from out it, (or so natural falling into the earth 
again as dust) , is his stigma — is the proof to him 
Aat he is absolutely of the family of those which 


ictions of creatures partaking 
brute— certain races possessing 


cnai me iigni, soau .uiujser uowii uuo asires ; 
into the mere brute-instinct of machinery- 
tribes of people, even of the one nation, being 


base usages, of low aliment, of a hopeless bon- 
dage of everduring investitures of circumstances ; 
and this not for a life only, but inherited and 


in the one nature — lying, at the outset, at the 
^base of the scale, and never, perhaps, in man’s 
Jimited memory to be lifted — for man’s memory 
is short; These classes of people present, we 
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urge, the aspect of totallfj distinct and ditferent 
strata of life; band below band, refusing to 
incorporate (as fire and snow start from each 
other, and, in forbidden embrace, mutually 
kill) ; never mixing — never to mix— -never 
possible to mix, except in some violation of the 
primordial, universal law of no retrogression— no 
backward turning, but all advance and spreading 
out, radiating from the one central Immortal 
Point — the centre-pin upon which the whole 
magnificent scheme of God’s universe is tum-;^ 
ing, throwing oflF and evaporating its coarser 
fires, urging from the middlemost inexpressible 
Light, which in its urgence, in its pulsations, in 
its efforts to find itself, creates, and magni- 
fies into forms, and disengages off itself, and 
parades even as writhings are paraded as grand 
things in their very agonies, those wondrous 
varying shows of life which the founders of 
Buddhism— eighteen hundred years before the 
Christian religion — named Maya in its various 
degrees, or the universal Kingdom of Necessary 
Delusions. 

This is the origin of castes, in the Hindoo’s- 
view of nature. He acknowledges nqt the 
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equality of man. He teaches not that the same 
soul is alike to be found in all mankind. He 
takes not her weapons, or means of working 
and method of being, out of nature’s hand. 
Qe elevates not man when she says this is the 
narrow circle in which this or that class of beings 
shall traverse. 

And they shall change their nature, doth 
she add, and win down more of the light 
which is as the floor of light ” to the king- 
doms of cloud-flux which are raised the thicker 
over it that the creatures may be the thicker 
— smokes, for a medium, that sense-things may 
be in it. Otherwise, shall creatures become 
raised — before, in repeated and perhaps multiplied 
transmigrations in other fields of Maya, or illu- 
sion, than in this life, they become purified, and 
are, perchance, out of God's laboratory, and in 
God’s good time, reproduced as other souls, 
elsewhere, in another and a nobler grade. Re- 
mission back in another life, or when again re- 
produced on this planet, is the Hindoo view of 
^failuref of good life, or of the non-urging up and 
^soutwards imposed, as the Divine Law, on the 
liver here. 
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The Brahmin denies &at low caste, and high 
caste, are any more the same, than that the 
poplar is of the same family with the larch ; the 
humble, unregenerate moss, or the prickly, 
vicious, roughly-grained thistle, of the same ran-k 
as the tall, straight-gi-owing and free-growing 
grass, singing in the summer, in its pride, and 
waved in the glorious breeze. Any more than 
that the ferret or the polecat, the foul rat and 
the gross-feeding pig, whose obscene sty is in 
every wealth of garbage — these, as the very- 
Pariahs and outcasts of the four-footed races, 
base in their very bad blood and rough-making, 
through the witchlike and Satanic cross-forced 
and foul-forced assimilation, are of kindred destiny, 
and of equal cleanly and happy composition, with 
the swift and silken antelope, or the noble- 
stepping Imperial Lioness. 

Creatures are of that they eat. Aliment 
becomes body j becomes as much soul as that 
circumstantial and eliminated soul can admit. 
We are of our food, elaborated by the secret 
magnetic laws of nature ; which, out of food,- 
precipitates body, and, out of body, extols' 
mind — or all that we can know as mind. - The 
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higher animals, in m*tinctive self-maintenance, 
scorn and abominate the offal which is the appro- 
priate and natural producer and soul- maker— so 
to speak — -of the baser creatures. Which are 
4egenerate, even from “ dead dirt,” in being 
further accursed and convict “ in life.” Living 
and walking corruption, affirmative and risen up, 
defiant, against the eternal Matterless : — the One 
Rest ; unformed j knowing neither Space, nor 
Time, nor Being. 

_ The Hindoo follows, in fact, that which he 
finds in nature. Deep-buried in it, he found 
eternal divisions in men. He leaves their con- 
version — the use of the materials — in God’s 
own hand. 

And out of black he will not seek to educe 
white. He shall not make the elegant stag 
mate with the grosser sloth. The winged in- 
habitants of the mid-day light heavens, flushed 
to dazzling in the glories of the tropics, he shall 
not rate with the yellow-footed kite, or confound 
with the ink-black rook or the carrion vulture. 

, He sKall not even mingle, in idea, the silver fish 

♦with the grubs. The glittering companies which 
have^ the clear-flowing waters for their spread 
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celestial palace, he shall fnot associate with the 
grosser creature-growth springing and multiply- 
ing from the mosses and the teeming water-ferns, 
and yet knots of life unlocomotive. He shall 
not enforce or do the indignity to nature tcv 
make consort with the fairy-fish, the slimy eel— ■ 
cursed for his glutted creeping, like the earliest. 
Snake devil-circling under the retributive heel of 
the convicting Angel ! He shall not esteem the 
legless creepers, or the tribes of worms or green- 
glowing insects, or the hirsute, or monstrous, or^ 
glutting children of the quickened desert, start- 
ing to animal alarms, or of the poisoned marsh 
whose clouds are gnats : — he shall not confound 
this obscene efflux with the awe-exciting, the 
perfect individuality of the princely panther, or 
the haughty terrors of the great eagle — Imperial 
among Birds. 

For the creatures are of their feeding. Their 
soul is of the blood and flesh which make 
it. They are, through and through, of their 
bodies, in fact ; and are as a part suffused into 
nature, so to speak. Clean or unclean arit they „ 
as nature — so to put it — shall have no arrest, - 
no dog, no return-again back in upon itself. 
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Whicli contrary-working produces corruption, 
and which is the devihmarked violation of the 
Immortal Law, the harmonious, uninterrupted 
radiation or upward' and outward spreading; 
^lory seeking, perfection seeking. 

Man dies every day in his own native bodily 
corruptions. But his living healthy existence 
is a witness to God. He is, in his clear 
health of mind and body, as a precious vessel in 
which God’s light shall shine ! Or he shall 
be literally as a foul tomb in which matter 
^flocks, and thickens, and blackens, and lights 
again ! until its very devU-like animation and 
its horror-light — of dead matter no longer — 
shall be its own conviction and curse — aye, its 
own self-consuming curse ! Such is life, and the 
purity of life; and the opposite of the purity of life. 

Out of the gross-feeding creatures whose souls 
is their food — “ and which shall he eat ?” — the 
Hindoo essays not the vain task of eliminating 
the rainbow colours. These shining up to the 
eye, and produced in light in that thousandfold 
sifted.-matter, spun to utter purity, known as air. 
,The last of himself that is to man, short of the 
lucent spirit-medium in which the senses — in 
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which he, himself— dieth^ As a creature that 
cannot live in it. And this is the Hindoo phi- 
losopher’s doctrine of his castes. 

Who shall say that it is a doctrine false or 
wrong, and not a belief the truest and highest? 
Requiring, however, philosophy to understand it. 
Requiring patience to master it. 

Believing as the Brahmin does that he is 
removed by perhaps countless generations from 
clearance out of matter, of which, even in 
infinitely finer media than those to be grasped 
of sense (in the human acceptation of sense), his*" 
first series of heavens or removal to a higher 
though still corporeal or embodied state is to 
consist; believing that the waves of the seas of 
illusion {Maya, or Maia, in its thousandfold 
progressive sensitive cinctures, undulating on to 
its final self-disengagement of deceit, evil, matter, 
or being at all, as far as he can understand 
it) ; illusion in which he alone is, and in which, 
too, he is the meanest appreciable point : — con- 
cluding that to advance in the scale of being 
that which is eliminated into, that becomes and 
makes his soul, namely that which is incorpo-^ 
rate into and makes and fabricates that machine 
of sense which he knows himself, including that 
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sensitive aggregate sum, spread out before 
and after, in media, which he calls his soul or 
; power of thinking, or, rather, capacity of soul- 

seeing ; — concluding that this fine edge or mirror 
‘ ^ of life must not be debased into living con-uption, 

' or lost in soul-fogs (or damnation, or reference 

I back into the darkness of matter in the Pytha- 

gorean sense), as which certain foul tribes of 
1 creatures which have souls, or sums of senses as 

foul, in their natures are and must of necessity 
\ be ; the Brahmin refuses to embrute, or destroy, 

j ^ or compromise the immortal possibility within 

him by absorbing into himself, adopting, incor- 
; porating, or chemically identifying into his own 

I body, (and therefore into all that he has of soul,) 

base, corrupt, and damned souls — already the 
things of perdition. In other words, it would 
be as throwing open the doors of his own being 
that the devil might enter ! Could he do this— - 
believing this — and not blaspheme ? 

He would thus be, himself, breaking the .kw 
of universal advance ; — eating, as it were, his own 
spiifetual ruin. Circle after circle, in endless yet 
multiplying rings, extend out the circumference 
of created creatures. The universal, indescribable 
^ ^ E'2 : : 
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medium — the soul of all ^things that can be — 
lives through them. They are the flux of each 
stage. The evil, scum, or lees of life possess, and 
make, and are, and have subsided into the lower 
creatures. 

The Hindoo must not make his soul that 
which is lower than his soul. He breaks the 
Almighty Law of Progress to recede. So long 
as the waves of organisms flow out from the 
Grand Centre without check or devil-irritant 
return back in upon themselves, the law of the 
Deity is maintained. Such things are spiritually 
clean. All is harmony, or all is clean. But at 
certain points, deep-buried in the flows of time, 
the Oriental thinks he can discern particular 
knots, back-returns, and wreakings in upon 
itself (resistance, rebellion, devil-stirring) cor- 
ruptions in the great scheme of Being, in fact ; 
— coagulations, clots, cancerous points in nature, 
from contact with which springs Spirit- Danger 
not. to be told : from which a super- death (for 
death here is life elsewhere), or the Immortal 
Death, blasting with defect the whole design of 
things, may be inherited. The unpronounceable 
sin ; the unforgiveable sin ! 

These are as devil-spots in the fair flesh of a 
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god-made nature (neiessary, otherwise the world 
would not be a place of progress, but a heaven) ; 
these are innately corrupt places to which the 
baser elements instinctively rush, and where they 
» break (so to speak) as the confession of the 
defect, the rottenness of the whole: — that so 
finely spun, attenuate and sense-coloured universal 
Globe of Being. To be one day trodden into 
dust — aye, the whole Universal Being — -like the 
bubble which it is, beneath the triumphant, the 
^ reclaiming foot of the Almighty Master, the 
Maker ! 

Of these foul living things — swine stand as 
the highest (or sink as the lowest); that 
execrated, cross-growing, living form, into which, 
as the basest that this whole world of shows 
could show, the Saviour permitted the dispos- 
sessed devils to seek refuge. This from his 
god-like rebuke ! Goats, reptiles, all creeping 
things and the whole tribes of shellfish, or 
exuviae, are also foul to the Eastern. 

And the Hindoo theologians proceed upon this 
- assumption. Life upon life (for they make this 
- term of “ vermin ” much more comprehensive 
thau we do, as their sensual ethics are infinitely 
more delicate) they hold in utter horror. Oysters, 
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creatures in shells, spawn cf? all kinds they deem 
the seething, corrupting-back again into life 
upon the very edge, border, fat or excretion of 
life. AU these living things — all that, from this 
highest point of view, shall show as the unnatural * 
and fecund vexation into life anew, as it were ; 
— all this devil-life or rot-life (to put the case in 
its strongest but its truest .light), bred out of 
the very fierce contradiction, irregularity, back- 
coming, vice, matterful or devil-like impetus, or 
that hypergenerating, or in and in rotten-pro- 
creativeness which is the very excess and sin 
(God permitted, for life to be) of the immortal 
luxuriance and indispensable overpower of the 
creation-— working in its thousand prodigious 
ways ! 

Darkness and Light are brother and sister. 
We should know no light without darkness. 
For darkness is but the- irritation of the darkness 
into light to see itself. Light is begotten, (the 
brighter from the blacker,) of darkness simply. 
Light is darkness, indeed, wrought visible, and 
is the soul of matter ; the fiercer the deeper we • 
go out of our sensations. Thus light, itself, is 
no less material than all other visible things, 

“ Shall I defile myself in eating Death ?” asks 
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the Hindoo. “lam ijot eating flesh/’ he urges, 
“ when I partake of the unclean thing. lam 
accepting into my being — for I am my body, 
apart from God in me, which may or may not 
•seize— that which shall banish me from the 
eternal light, that shall condemn me to ages of 
penance in, but momently in centuries perhaps, 
approach lightwards, perfectionwards from the 
hell of the beasts ! Shall my pure blood, shal^ 
my clean flesh, shall my clear soul, which is the 
* sum and lightness of both ; shall this pellucid 
commixture be muddied, be poisoned with the 
corrupt elements of the creeper ? Shall these 
matter-fogs clog my light ? Shall my soaring 
spirit, God-beckoned, drag its soiled and devil- 
clutched wings backward until eternally befouled 
in the venomous mud of perchance the unutter- 
able and hopeless supernatural corruption ? 
Shall I mate myself in fleshly and loathed bonds, 
shall I yield into the souls of the condemned 
and densest brutes, receptacles of the accursed? 
The forms, so to speak, into which nature emp- 
. ties'its devil-oftscourings. 

" For I believe in the immortal things — the true 
thiggs which underlie, and fashion, and use as a 
. workman uses his material, and which make — 
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far out of J;his nature — ^le meaningless shows 
of a wotISj which is only true in our tno/n’s 
acceptance of it. And which shows alone are 
the curse. As the feet of clay to the head of 
gold — sun-emblazoned — upon which feet of clajr 
shall alone the divine image go ! 

Defilementby touch — temporary debasementby 
contact — exterior personal mischief, I can efface, 

I can wash out in the sacred streams ; the pure 
flows of the (save air) farthest separated, lightliest 
sifted matter. I can wash, and I can be again #- 
clean. But the forbidden thing once eaten, once 
assimilated, once become of my blood, mingling 
the devil-element, flooding that, as it were, hyper- 
physical world of magnetic atoms — centres of 
attraction and repulsion — which, philosophically,! 
know I am, with the very thick soul, the nourish- 
ing and producing medium of the beasts— that 
very densest, devil-massed matter (by the im- 
mortal law,) from which I am trying to escape. 
And my soul— which I thus make my body— is 
ruined, as by own-signing of this Fiend-instru- 
ment, on and through the eternal roads of the in- » 
expressible future — the everduring, overpassing- 
on To Be. And I groan— spiritually— deep 
down in the mountain pile of life scenes {Maia)i 
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from extrication altogether from whyih, (as false 
and evil,) even from the whole Breadth of Life, 
as from its highest to its lowest, stage upon 
stage, grade upon grade, world upon world 
•Hieyond calculation, do I supplicate, in prayers 
and in agonies, the Divine Master. For escape 
from this, and for the taking me unto himself, do 
I ceaselessly entreat, in his own unutterably wise 
time, the Lord of the Absolute. He who has 
elected Life as the medium, as the penance, as 
»the purgatory, through which the immortal soul 
— through which all comparison — shall purify 
back towards his Eternal and Perfect Throne. 
Otherwise, out of illusion, into rest from show, 
or into nothingness! Into the heaven of 

NOTHINGNESS 1” 

And these beliefs, so altogether misunder- 
stood and vilified, not that the believers were so 
irrational, but that their vituperators were incom- 
petent ; not that the language was wrong, but 
that it was rejected as a jargon by those only 
who, (not knowing it,) could not of course 
• undmtand it; — these are the points of the 
"^ Hindoo creed which the Times newspaper, the 
great exponent of public opinion, (for the time,) 
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in England, has chosen rashly and — in the 
philosophical sense— so coarsely to denounce. 
In their own strong language, (but not always 
so happy and judicious,) have the conductors 
of the great English political literary lightr 
denominated the leading religious beliefs of 
millions of fellow beings who may not just 
happen to worship as we — “ coarse stupidities 
and vile drivellings.” 

Do these bold ones limit the manifestations, 
and the methods of teaching, of the Deity ? Are 
the great truths subject-matter for the settle-*^ 
ment of churches and chapels ? Can these 
unphilosophical objectors render reasons for their 
assent to the fundamental points of their own 
Christian theology ? Do they understand them ? 
Are they thinkers sufficient? Are they rhapsodists 
adequate to grow alive to the holy mysteries ? 

Their common sense— so vaunted as all-equal 
—and their reason of the schools, break asunder, 
like all mathematics, like all measures, before ab- 
stractions, before the last truths. Methods and 
means fail when transported into a scene vvhere 
the very mathematics — supposed the solidest 
among the things of the world— melt as into 
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nothing! What shall l:^come of measures and of 
measuring, there where both are impossible — 
where laws, (any more than forms,) exist not — 
where the parade of arithmetical figures that 
should teach to the reason, disappear in the in- 
tuition which teaches all without machinery to 
teach ? Comiirehend the great, evading, occult 
truths of your own creed ; reconcile the (to com- 
mon sense) contradictions of the religion which 
you, yourselves, avow- — the beliefs by which you 
^wear before the one Almighty God, whom, in 
his various dispensations — Christian or heathen 
—we all worship ; before in your blindness, in 
your prejudice, in your mad assumptions without 
enquiry, in your so absurd taking for granted that 
this or that shall be so because you choose to 
make it so out, and before in your unreasoning 
passion you raise this pitifully w'eak, this only 
spiteful outcry against things which you do not 
understand — which you refuse to understand ! 
“ Know us, know our religion ;• — ^nay, look into 
your own religion,” exclaims the Eastern — 
, “ before in your convenient rage — in this your 
-r so suddenly-awakened zeal rather for the God of 
Gold than for the God of Poverty, of Suffering, 
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and of Universal Pity ; l^efore with yonr fierce 
denunciations of our-time-out-of- mind ancient 
creeds, - — noise to hide confusion — you yell 
against that for which we^ after all, are not to 

blame ! But for which arraign Incalculable^ 
Time. 

“ Charge our Teacher, the Immortal Time, 
with these things. Make the Mute Anarch 
answer ! Full of the centuries. Draw nearer to 
God, yourselves, rather than invoke destruction 
on us, m the words of your great commercial.., 
spokesman, the Times, as— ‘ Miserable heathens, 
the dupes of the most ridiculous inventions and 
the foulest idolatry ! ’ 

“ If you will, yourselves, have nothing of 
philosophy, stand alone upon that brute force 
which shall— as it before hath done— make you 
material master so long as there is body for 
your body-laws to wreak themselves through. 
Ask, in your sane moments, of yourselves 
demand of your thinkers— of our religion, which 
we uphold as the most delicate truth, as the 
soundest and the ultimate ethics— that is, ifode- 
formed with its base earth-adjuncts, grown up, - 
under world-rooted systems, in India, as jtime 
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went on. What arefthese but as dross of 
the jewel, the gross weeds cumbering the spotless 
marble as it rises a palace-monument ? Seek and 
ascertain if ours is not the highest, and the holiest, 
• and the grandest, and the sublimest system of 
philosophy— this Buddhism— which the world 
ever saw ! Identical in its basis even with the 
eternal foundations of your own Christian belief on 
yoiu own side — purgation through suffering into 
glory. Question — as is fit — with the urgency 
^of a real matter of life and death, the unbiassed 
human intelligence, left free to itself to judge, 
and we anticipate your avowal. Yes, it shall 
indeed be that the old Indian revelation, the 
most ancient in the memory of man, is not alone 
the truth, but that it is the parent of your own 
—nay, of all the truth of all consistent and 
philosophic creeds — truth of truth ! 

“ God is not the God of the fashions of world- 
beliefs, but of the possessed soul. He is not the 
God of Religions, but of the mute, light-occupied 
and killed-to-this-frame-of-things adorer. The 
• upv^hrd gazer, but not downward fashioner. The 
" rapt soul raised to heaven, not the groper amidst 
the jnanners through which, and by which, to 
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express the nneasy sense of the consciousness of 
the existence of a Heaven, and the desire to 
escape upwards to it !” 

And it is surprising how strikingly the inex- 
pressibly ancient religious laws of the Gentoos '' 
accord with the prohibitive regulations of the 
Mosaic inspired code. Lying deep in the uni- 
versal truths of things must be the cause which 
instituted certain matters as sins; which de- 
clared a range of pollutions, from which the easy- 
living, irreligious moderns, profess themselves,.-^^ 
standing free. 

But the question may well be asked. Are 
they indeed free, or only, in their degeneracy, 
and perhaps in their worse destiny, thinking 
themselves free ? For the worlds are all before. 
And this mere unit of existence is of small com- 
parative value. Are they indeed embruted, as 
it were, in their own ingenuity, and their 
mechanical “ this world ” laws f Eating and 
drinking, back into their own husks of life, so to 
speak, and not living them off into God ! 

The following may seem an extraordinary fSosi- 
tion, but even modem philosophical researches ®* 
into the phenomena of things, seem to deigaon- 
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strate it something astiot to be instentaneously 
rejected. 

The old Buddhists — ^as equally as the ancient 
believers in the doctrine of the Universal 
^Spiritual Fire — held that Spirit Light was the 
floor or basis of all created things. The 
material side or complement of this Spiritual 
Light being Fire, into which element all things 
could be rendered j and which, (or Heat), was 
the motive of all things that are. They taught 
,J;hat matter or mind — as the superflux — as the 
sum of sensations, or as natural and unreal 
shows of their various kinds — were piled, as 
layer on layer or tissue on tissue, on this 
immutable and immortal floor or groundwork of 
Divine Flame, the Soul of the World. That 
emotion, intensity, mind-agitation, thought, ac- 
cording to the powers of the unit or the 
lifting-heavenward : — or as the dots or dimples 
in the everflowing-on wave of being : — were — to 
speak in the familiar sense—" as impressions 
down,” perhaps, through and through its covers, 
• upofi this living floor of spiritual flame. The 
escape of which was the magnetism — magnetism 
of the body ; supersensual force, or miracle, of the 
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spirit — which is the discbsure of and bond of 
the Universe, and the “self-protest” of matter, 
remonstrating again back, as it were, towards its 
last HEAVEN or BEST. Which latter is the “ non- 
irritation into matter,” or sublime “ Non-Being 
of the Buddhists. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

We believe that the universal attestation and 
impressions of antiquity are just as of equal 
validity, and as much things to be accepted, as 
history'. Tradition is not a thing of childish 
credit. It is hoar as old age itself. It is a vain 
and a wrong thing, to talk of the infancy of the 
world. Its infancy has only lain in its igno- 
rance of the methods and means of smoothing 
3s eisistence here. Surely life is something more 
than the knowledge of how to make ourselves 
comfortable in it. Yet, this is all that man’s 
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accumulated modern knowledge — including all , 
his science, amounts to. 

Science — world’s knowledge — is only conver- 
sant with adaptation to a given state : — which 
state is alone relation, and which philosophy 
can prove to be nothing. The utmost capacity 
of man’s mind — aU that is found — was as 
perfect in the first thinker as in the highest 
civilised individual ; whose*very soul has grown 
back into “ things ” through the huddle of 
world-furniture in which his mind is envelope;^ 
-—nay, which makes his mind. That which we 
call life is world’s experiences, written one over 
the other, from the child up and through the 
man ; the earliest disappearing. 

In rhapsody, in those moments wherein we are 
taken out of ourselves, at those times when the 
investitures are torn from the living soul ; in its 
storm and in its disturbance, when the necessities 
of this word of senses no longer close it in, at 
birth ere they come, and before death, when those 
scenes of senses go, and when the hinges are 
breaking (from the pressure into freedom cf tha 
liberated spirit, shattering in triumph its no- *• 
longer-needed cincture), then do the eternal 
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^ rays strike down. T^en it is, when things 
go because no longer wanting, the man ceasing; 
then it is that irruption is made and storm- 
ing effected, back, down, into and upon our 
fillet writings upon ourselves — our first scenes 
of this life ; — life alone — again in the Buddhist 
view — -of accumulated layers of phantasmata. 
Spirit-light breaks in upon our charnel of 
flesh. The flesh of %hich Black Death alone 
is the King. And He again — that Death 
-;jjis ,but the change over, or convulsion, into 
new being ; painful only in the retrogression, but 
not in the advance. Death being insensible 
birth. Man, because he is man and not child, 
is therefore away from the Great Truth : — 
that from which the child comes the freshest. 
Therefore, was Novalis right, who says 
that : — “ Children are the first men. They are 
fresh from truth. Little Souls let out from 
God’s sky. And they come — with their small 
sensations — with amazed eyes, strange and won- 
dering, out of their own world into this new 
world: They are as waking up and rubbing their 
" eyes to new sense-solicitations. Or rather are they 
not asi falling asleep, in this world, and coming 
asleep to us, as into the dark, with their fondling. 
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trustful fingers, as out (jf their own light world ? 
Thus to the child — until reassured amidst the 
shadows by the hands of those to whom he is 
dear — all is at first Terror. Terror which is the 
first thing — and ‘ before the Gods whish 
men find. The first man is the first spirit-seer. 
All appears to him as spirit. What are children 
but first men ? The fresh gaze of the child, 
with all the bloom of the<mmortal worlds upon 
him, is richer in significance than the forecasting 
— like a demigod — of the philosopher, world- 
old in almost supernatural knowledge.” “ But 
in the wearisome noise and petty conflicts of 
contending modern theologies,” so says Carlyle : 
“the history of man, as of the child, is not 
a mighty drama enacted in the theatre of 
Infinity, with Suns for lamps and Eternity as a 
background ; whose author is God, and whose 
purport and thousandfold moral lead us up to 
the ‘dark with excess of light ’ of the Throne 
of God, but a poor, vexatious, dull, debating- 
club dispute, spun through the hollow centuries.” 

And therefore world-knowledge is rlDt &9 
worthy as child-intuition. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Natuee has provided two cradles for her great 
child, man — the cradle proper, and the cofBn. 
Our original cradle is white, and our last one is 
black. And that is nearly all the difference. 
There is a noise between, and that is all. Old 
women officiate at our entrance into life. They 
also speed us at our departure from it. It is, 
therefore, a mean thing at both ends. The 
phenomena are infant-like at birth and at death. 
Hdw much they are so has scarcely ever yet 
.inspired observation. Our necessities shrink to 
the meanest at the beginning and at the 
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5,. wuuoui; cnai wmcn com- 

prises them into watch; the bag with the 
string run out and snatched away;--the writing 
without the means to read it •— the horse 
without the back upon which to mount. We 
begin with the rattle; and end, indeed, with 
another kind of rattle. Grim similitude ! But 
wholesome for our height of pride. 

We commence with the spoon, and end with 
the spade : two domestic and almost as equally 
useful implements, of which the only difference 
seems that the one is to be used within the 
house, and the other without. We come 
noisily. But we go out silently. As shadows 
pass along a wall, so we gain the knowledge that 
whole generations at all were, but by a .pertain 

something resembling lamplight. As wise would, 
it be to send someone to iyathw tin fk/i f'.kr.J 
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when the lamp is carried away, as to look for 
these human shows of^ the past in th*e blank of 
the present. 

O, unhappy man, and most mistaken shadow! 
perpetually purporting to yourself to be certainly 
not that which you are ; for all the real sense that 
you have of your life, you lived long ago. 

Life is the enigma of which death is the 
answer. Death, seen through the true spectacles, 
is the seed to which life runs. It is only as the 
difference or change over from one life into 
another. Thence the pain. The war is only 
with the remaining elements. Before, all is the 
easy way. Dissolution is the fruit of life to 
which the plant runs. And on the other hand, 
“ Life never dies ; — matter dies off it.” 

All life is a profuse and impulsive growth. 
Matter teems, pulsates and rings in its vital 
energy. AU forms of vitality are an electric 
sprouting. From the very centre of the starting 
mass- — from the heart of the globe — by an un^^ 
seen sort of self-exefcitation the forces radiate. 
The jound of articulations is the restless fruit- 
age of pregnant nature. Trees, bushes, and 
plants are a mathematical electric efflux. They 
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stretch, they spire, they spring in starry figure ; 
they knot,^they weave, anfi they bind as in all the 
fantastic telegraphies of the electric jets. Forms, 
of all kinds, are nature striving to express. 
Nature writes its meanings in its overgrowthj 
wreaks itself in shape. The innumerable forms 
of articulate creatures are but started earth ; 
“ clay loosed, and under names.” Shapes £U"e 
the impulse of nature forced beyond its original 
bound by power unseen ; — a dropped product ; 
- — a highly-wrought, organically active growth ; 
the mechanic concentration up and inwardly ^ 
a point, and then the spreading fitness to certain 
new conditions. Locomotive life is the inde- 
pendent and fi:uctified perfectness. 

As the apex and end of this grand treelike 
intensification and superfecundity, and as the 
triumph of the Flora, we behold man. In all his 
mechanic glory, in all his “ vegetable” laws, he is 
nature’s primest self-assertion. Knit in one com- 
mon origin with, and compounded and made up 
of the self-same congregate and restless atoms as 
the feeblest of the universal efflorescence, his 
brethren are the plants. His bases — chemi- 
cally changed — ^are as their bases. 
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Thus allied, by the jnyriad ramifying links, to 
the universal growth and life bursting out all 
over the world, Man himself, in his ultimate 
disentanglement from the IwSo of earth-forms, 
juay be correctly regarded, even, but as the 
“ disengaged and locomotive vegetable !” 

Why then may not all vegetative articulation 
— trees electrically spread and ramified — includ- 
ing man with his arms as branches and his 
hands as leaves, his stomach as the congeries of 
roots, and his legs as tenticles — the self-moved 
or migratory “ plant,” as it were ; — why may not 
this whole round of treelike overgrowth be as a 
microscopic show in a fecund medium ; thick in 
matter, which is the refuse, and lees, and “ cloud- 
groundwork,” as it were, of life. For all is as 
a nebula ; seething, generating, germinating. 
Why may not all this mass of vegetative life — 
including man, as far as we know him, (his soul 
being an intuition, being “ God in us ”) — be 
forced, upward and outward, from out and- off tfatf 
surface of nature by moral density, gra-vuty, and 
ihe superincumbent and propellent and forceful 
supervital downward (and. then upward), impulse. 
As the tubed mercury declines in answer to the 
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“ upward ’’ rise, and then^rises in counterbalanee 
to the “ downward ” pressure owing to the den- 
sity, or gravity, or spreading-out, of that which 
we call atmosphere, or medium. This may even 
comply satisfactorily with the old mystic doc- 
trine — the magnetic theories of Battista Van 
Helmont, Paracelsus, and the other magnetists. 
These theorists reiterated that the imprint, or 
show, of all things mundane, remain, as displayed 
forms or objects, after they have disappeared, 

and been utterly obliterated ; not to be dis- 

.... 

tinguished as far as the human sensibilities are 
capable of them. And that in the nature of 
things — having once existed — they must remain 
as long as matter remains. 

Evidence from all times, from the most 
opposite quarters, (wonderfully consonant and 
corroborative when judged deeply), concurs in 
insisting that there is, after all, some truth in the 
strange things told us. Truth though deformed 
wi the means and methods through which it has 
arrived at us. That it should not agree with 
our experience is no proof, to a wider circle of 
experience, that it may not be known. Just as 
(though a thing may not even be, apperantly, 
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in conformity with common sense), that the thing 
may he nevertheless ^rue when applied to, and 
produced by, another machine, no part of which 
resembles the first. Which is the mere sim- 
jile adaptation only — means to end; “com- 
mon sense ” to “ ordinary intelligence.” As a 
“round ” to the figure of a “ circle,” which, by 
the laws of its being, being a “circle,” cannot * 
be made to apprehend, nor, in the nature of 
things, cannot be comprehensive of, a “ square.” 
We are contending for relation here ; which is 
^e whole being. Neither more nor less ; but it. 

Very properly are miracles rejected by the 
common-sense of mankind. Man acts most like a 
man — that is, falsely ; his standard of perfection 
being the standard of his identity with that 
which makes him, namely, relation — in repu- 
diating that which is impossible to him. 

But his reason has no reference except to that 
which makes it. It sees “ down to a centre ” 
when we call upon it to “ work outward.” WhijJj 
it cannot do. The laws of all knowable things — 
^all Jj;nowabre things — are as “one to ten.” Man 
is as “ one to ten.” Within from “ ten inwards 
to one ” he traverses his mortal capacity. Between 
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those points is his reason. Because he is the 
contained, and not the container. How then shall 
he judge of “ fifteen,” when it is not within the 
capacity of him? Therefore shall it, to him, be 
a madness. Though as true as his own arbitrary, 
numbers. This is true. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tt is perhaps to be believed that, as man is the 
mere machine of the daylight, obeying the 
transference of day and night, that, in his sleep, 
a change-over is effected of the magnet which 
constitutes him. And that the sensitive and 
thinking point is transferred to the other pol^; 
namely, his stomach. The change-over is 
effected, ia the healthy human, in a totality 
'so namelessly complete; and the fact, itself, 
is so beyond measure startling and, seem- 
ingl^r, wild, as, from the very %htning-like 
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quickness of the change still more from its 
apparent impossibility, to be the safest! That 
is, as all nature’s greatest truths are at the 
safest — IN BEING DISBELIEVED. Though the 
strange facts may be none the less true. These^ 
things are not necessary for man’s knowledge. 
Whose very “ perfectness of life ” is his uncon- 
sciousness. 

Many suspicions occur to the sage physiologist 
— whose researches have rendered him deep- 
seeing — that the above singular magnetic change;^ 
over should he perhaps true ; however little seem- 
ingly consistent. Magnetists and mesmerists, 
from cogent experiences, accept the probable 
reality of it. Some of the ablest men believe it. 
There are, indeed, a number of arguments and a 
formidable an’ay of evidence — weighed with 
philosophical calmness and with acute insight : 
— and this even notwithstanding our continually 
interfering prejudices, and the distorting science- 
l^hts in which we lose real things. Much should 
seem to attest as true this strange gperation of 
mysterious and wonderfully-working Nature.' 
Head or stomach are incontestably alike indif- 
ferent to that which needs neither, to be, ovt of 
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man ; — that is, out of his natural state, or waking 
state. For the machine is left in its own 
world, while the perception is taken elsewhere. 
It then exists by new laws. Though at the 
^sudden alarm of its watchmen, the merely sus 
pended Senses, the whole castle of flesh may, 
by a rough figure, be said to rally back and 
re-blaze with its human light. Senses or facul- 
ties, like enlarged prisoners, summoned, again, 
back within their bars, from the now, to them, 
paled splendours of the immortal truths. Bril- 
liant truths, thought, in the senses, feeblest- 
lighted dreams ! 

According to Dr. Enneraoser, one of the 
consequences of the very completeness of man, 
is a weak and insignificant development of 
instinct. And thus the healthy waking, con- 
scious man, is, of all organisms, the least sensible 
to the impressions of this universal intercommu- 
nication and polarity. 

"In sleep, and in sickness,” he says, “ 
higher animals, and man, fall, in a physico- 
,organical point of view, from their individual 
independence, or power of self-sustainment. And 
their polar relation — that is, their relation to the 
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healthy and waking maQ — becomes changed 
from a positive to a negative one. All men, in 
regard to each other, as well as all nature, being 
the subject of this polarity.” 

Other physiologists, however, believe, from- 
the numerous and well-attested cases of the 
transference of the senses, in disease, to the pit 
of the stomach, that the activity of the brain, in 
sleep, is transferred to the epigastric region. 
The instances of this phenomenon, as related by 
Dr. Petetin and others, have been frequentlj^ 
published. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


What are dreams ? No one has, as yet, thought 
well about them. 

Since there is no correspondence between the 
sense of the one world and that of the other. 

Yet, if, as we have sought to demonstrate, this 
world in which we, living men, exist is only made 
sense in the conditions of the waking being ^s, 
in fact, a thing accepted, but not absolutely true ; 
' th!^ the world of sleep may be a true world, 
whose life is only distorted, like the images 
through the wrong telescope, which are only 

p 3 
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untrue as coming to “fs” in our own non 
corresponding medium. The very fact of 
“ sleep ” — rightly looked at — proves the world, 
in this sense, only an accident. 

We are as the telescope. The wrong sight,'^ 
in which the false and monstrous images go 
flying, requires to be reduced into the correct 
perspectives : — into the corresponding (that is, 
corresponding to us; otherwise to our senses) 
adjustment of the glasses when we gain a /ocMS, 
and, to our delight, — a microcosm, a worle*' 
opens ! 

Swimming trees, sky and cloud — these, solid 
and as blocks — mountains like men, and men 
like mountains ; animate objects dead, and 
inanimate objects breathing, living, speaking : 
— absurd sentences of action, because the words 
have no judgment-stops between. Time being 
struck out of the story of dreams, and the 
things alone remaining without Time to play 
thiSn in : — All the madness, overrolling and 
contending, in fact, of the confused- telescopic 
field ; how soon is all this reduced into order 
(as even into the proper, recognisable real 
world) when we have seized the right sight- 
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point; or, in other ^ords, when have gone 
deep enough down in our dreams for the glasses 
— or the new faculty, or the new magic— to give 
us this other world. This dream world. 

* God has reserved sleep for his own world. 
Therein as time is annihilated, remain cen- 
tui'ies in which shall the spirit act. Therein 
are lives — histories of the past — back into which 
the sleeper, freed from his chains of flesh, is 
nightly earned. There all the great worlds open. 
rAnd the very incoherency of dreams — their very 
seeming madness — arises only from the fact of 
Time and Space being struck out from them. 
When we awake, both these return, and the 
dream is absurd. The bridge is broken down 
behind us, over which we have come, out of 
sleep, back into our waking world ! And that 
life of dreams — if we recall it at all — is a mad 
life, into which no consent of ours is-asked if we 
should again go. Disburthening ourselves of 
our sense-judgment when we enter into it. j#nd 
why are dreams the wild children of an Impos- 
' sible Realm ? 

Because measures shall have that they mea- . 
sure. Because senses shall have that to make 
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them. Because the field ofj-^ithmetic shall have 
its figures. And our measures are of a world. 
Our senses are of flesh. Our figures are of a 
region of marks. We are in the dreams :- — 
strangers in a strange land. The dreams are - 
not in us ; else should we constitute them, making 
the dominant sense owr sense. An author- 
wonderful in his suggestive writing — the brilliant, 
supersensual truth of whose composition hath 
been gained by his projected genius — under, 
perhaps, opium-inspiration— being sped through^ 
the imagination-lighted depths of his own fervid 
and grand mind; stumbling on immortal shadowy 
jewels : — this profound thinker has said : — 

“ In the English rite of ‘ Confirmation,’ by 
personal choice, and by sacramental oath, each 
man says, in effect— ‘ Lo ! I rebaptise myseE 
And that which, once, was sworn on my 
novs-I swear for myself.’ Even so, in 
dreams, perhaps, under some secret conflict of 
ttermidnight sleeper, lighted up to consciousness 
the time, but darkened to the rnemory as 
soon as all is finished, even each several child • 

himself, 
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Is not this singi|Jar passage uaysteriously 
suggestive ? 

May we not undervalue dreams ? May we 
understand anything concerning their true na- 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Man may be esteemed as the medium, means, 
or channel through which, (by his vital, sensi- 
tive, magnetic centrically self-forcing, or the 
intensely thinking operation,) are drawn in and 
agitated the circumambient spiritual media— 
more or less instinct with the possibility of life 
and the palpabilities of life. 

' The human being projects these in circum- 
volving, spiritual, outward, unconscious enforce- 
ments; which are as the sensitive undulations 
of the Inner-Life, flowing free through the 
material, as that with which it hath ntfught 
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of common. It may#e said to touck and break 
upon another similar super-sensual, magnetic 
wave; propelled, perhaps, in like manner, from 
remotest personal distance, and proceeding from 
Another individuality, incorporate or not. 

This may be prefiguration ; as rolling through 
a neighbouring outer ring of life, not yet sub- 
sided, or darkened, into human sense. It may 
be as a centricofugatory, magnetic disturbance, 
or as a “ rising again into the palpable,” of a 
past vital ring ; whole, part, or concrete ; accord- 
ing to the power of this unsuspected life-magic, 
so, from his centre, exerted by the human 
breather. 

In these concinctures, or rings of extra-vital, 
unimaginable soul-capacity— -whose laws must be 
unknown to us — may lie spiritual disclosures; 
apparitions ; the whole range of the supernatural, 
whether palpable supernaturalism or supfernatural 
shadows. Tor the former, indeed, is possible. 

Here may lie all that assumes the form of rae 
hypernaturel. For we err in accepting this world 
—as we have repeated often- — asf philosophically, 
a real thing. It is “ as a microcosm,” suddenly 
struc=k to view out of the instantaneous happy 
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adjustment r of the objefit-glasses ; as of the 
telescope. The telescope, which may be taken 
as ourselves in our true man’s sensual and 
perfect corporeal state. This it is which 
makes that choice panorama which is the sum'" 
of our true mathematical, rightlined senses. 
These cannot be philosophically conceived as 
existing out of us. 

For the truest of this world, is possibly the 
falsest of another. Therefore supernatural pre- 
figurations, or anticipative magical disclosures--^ 
as they seem — whether “ read” or “unread,” (by 
which we mean recognised or not) : — of which 
there stand, in the candid and unprejudiced 
thinker’s mind, undoubted common~seme record : 
—these may lie forward in the circumvolving 
future multiform regions of being. As it were ; 
blinks — so to speak — in the hypersensual cloud, 
or mediulir— knots in the texture, thwart-work- 
ing in the precipitated world-scheme, cross-pro- 
dnijed sparks of light as m the backward flowing 
waves of the great sea. r 

But all this may be quite short of thaf 
ultimate, objectless, extenuate world which con- 
tains all things, (the Nirvana of the Buddhists 
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again,) and into which all motion whatever, as all 
life and being, are melfed. For man’s theological 
and, (nowhere authorised,) limitation of simply 
this life and another /^e,in the Things to Be, is 
manifestly — to the thinker — as narrow and in- 
sufficient a conclusion as it is unsatisfactory and 
childlike. And this, without the grand instinctive 
Revelation which is in the minds of children. 

“The existence of a universal medium was 
suspected by the ancients. It was the (jiwic of 
Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen; the anima^ 
(as opposed to animus), of the Romans : and the 
Sephiroth of the Jewish Cabbala. From this 
‘ soul of the world’ of the pre-Platonic Orientals 
all souls are emanations. The ‘demons’ of 
the Greeks, from Plato down to Jamblichus,- 
were nothing but this. By this the magicians 
of the Nile, and the jugglers of the Ganges, 
w'rought their wonders. This wa&^the true 
Python, source of all divination, magic, and 
witchcraft, in annals sacred and profane. IQiiiis 
was the true Secret of the Protean wonders of 
j-habdomancy, clairvoyance, and animal mag- 
netism.” 

Thus writes a modern author. He further 
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says that : — What the ancients suspected, the 
moderns have denaonstrated. In every chemic, 
or vital function of the body, with electricity, 
another imponderable, diverse from electricity, 
is evolved. Three independent courses ot^ 
experiment, by Matteucci, Thilorier and Lafon- 
taine, and Reichenbach, coincided with the 
report of Arago on Angelique Cottin, in esta< 
Wishing the discovery. Ti'ansmissible through 
electric non-conductors, capable of accumulation 
in unisolated bodies, possessing polarity, residing 
in the magnet with, but distinct from, magn^ 
m, visible in darkness to sensitive organs, 
energising from the organism upon nature, and 
reacting, from nature, upon the organism, it 
.pervades the earth and heavenly bodies, is dif- 
fused through space, and is the agent of the 
phenomena of clairvoyance. 

'‘ Instrumental representative of mind, the 
brain is capable of spontaneous action, without 
nj^d. Such spontaneous action will be indis- 
tinguishable from mental operations proper. 
Moreover, as the human countenance photo- 
graphs itself upon the sensitive silverplate, which 
it does not touch, so the human brain may 
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odylise itself upon the sensitive cerebral plate of •. 
the medium which it ^oes not touch.' Or, as in 
every cranium two brains unite to form a 
double cerebral unit, so, in space, two brains, 
^ImUy meshed together by odylic threads, may 
virtually unite to form a double celebml unit, 
the impressions of the stronger imparting them- 
selves to and through the weaker. Thus things 
never known to the medium, apparently, or to 
any one in a magnetic circle, may he given forth 
the distant automatic agency of some co- 
efficient brain. 

. “That such communications should affirm 
themselves to be of spiritual origin, is no more 
wonderful than the fictitious personality affirmed 
by the insane, the hypochondriac, or even the 
dreaming brain. Under pathematio treatment, 
the impressible subject becomes whatever the 
operator pleases, male or female, hunaap, divine, 
or infernal. So by the operation of drugs and 
philtres, as in the case of Madame Ranfaing^ 
the phenomena of the demoniac possession have 
-been permanently established. 

“ Now suppose that the brain of the medium 
be ip odylic ra^ori with the brain of some in- 
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mate of a lunatic asylum,^ or of some visionary 
enthusiast or monomaniac, and thus to appear- 
ance only, and, of course, falsely receive com- 
munications from Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Paine, or any other remarkable individual. Or*- 
assume that it may be en rapport with some 
brain dreaming, or drugged, or pathetised, or 
hallucinated, or intoxicated, or even highly 
poetic and enthusiastic, or nervous, and thus 
receive the impress of a counterfeit personality. 

Thus any high-wrought cerebral excitement 
might be supposed to telegraph itself, across the 
globe, upon any other brain in due odylic rap. 
port, and communicate intelligence of then pass- 
ing events. 

“ As to events so far in the past that they 
cannot exist in the form of impressions on any 
living brain, it is only necessary to conceive that 
they hav^^ecorded themselves eternally upon 
the all-pervading odylic medium. They may 
le^e their impress, not recognisable indeed by 
sense, but real. The brain of the medium, or 
its odyHc co-efficient, or other half, "comes into* 

, such a susceptible state that all these phantoms, ' 
held in odylic suspense, as it were, type them-' 
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selves thereon, and are given forth, as before 

explained, in automatib discharge. * 

“And even future events, in some such way, 

might be supposed of being capable &... being 

sensed by the brain.” 

• . ■ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The true religion ought — if from anywhere — to 
come from the Nature around us, and to be 
derived from the philosophic views of it. That 
is, from out of that nature, rightly read. And 
yet, such, in the modern day, is the exaggeration 
of the importance of science upon its own 
account — ‘as if science were anything apart from 
the right philosophic uses of it — that nature — 
even by the scientific lights which 'h.re obtamed 
out of it — is misread in most directions. 

We proceed to cite the opinions of a modern 
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and a very able (as a very comprehensively 
regardful) author; vlio has most successfully, 
we think, sought to diminish the confidence, 
and boasting, of mankind even in their Astro* 
^nomy. Which, in the main, is the soundest of 
all man’s science. 

We do not undervalue science. We only 
seek to direct it to its proper uses ; and to pre- 
vent it from being taken as the explanation of 
things with which it has nothing in common. 

We pass to make a few remarks on some 
^nts connected with the “ Star-eyed Science,” 
premising that we do not assume much in 
regard of the details of the study. Our views 
will he found, in some important points, peculiar ; 
and certainly, in some respects, very different to 
those ordinarily entertained. 

• We yield to no man in admiration of the 
splendours of the heavens. They a re a book of 
grandeur, opened every night over our heads ; 
and each beautiful star includes a great md 
living moral. But we think, First, that the 
t^rjns “ Inanity” and “Immensity” are unduly 
applied to them. Secondly, that they give us 
no new light as to the history or destiny of 
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man. Thirdly, that the telescope, as a mental 
and magical instrument,'^ has been overrated. 
Fourthly, that the inference of the insignificance 
of man, drawn from the vastness of the universe, 
is altogether Illogical. Fifthly, that astrono.^ 
mical discovery has nearly reached its limit. 
Sixthly, that the astronomy of man's soul is 
infinitely grander than that of the starry heavens, 
and is but distantly related to it. And, Finally, 
that there is no reason to believe that death, and 
the immortality which lie beyond, will allow us 
to remain in those material regions of which fue 
stars seem the very bright lights. 

We hope for our reader’s indulgence as we 
try to explain more fully what we mean. 

First. We hear Astronomers often speaking 
of those “Infinities;” — those “Immensities.” 
These are words which, though used sometimes 
rhetoricaj^, are always calculated to give a false 
impression to the general mind. The universe 
IS not infinite. As well say of a drop of water 
that it is infinite, as that a universe is. The 
vastest and most complicated firmament is not 
one step nearer the abstract, and absolute, idea 
of Infinity, than is a curled shaving amongst 
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^ the heap on the floor of a joiner’s shop. The 
infinite aspect the Crfation assumes, is a mere 
illusion of our eye ; the dimness of a weak and 
bounded vision. The universe is just the mul- 
4^iplication of a sand-grain, or fire-particle. 
And, by multiplying the finite, how can we 
reach the infinite? Who can, hy searching, 
find out God ? “ To an inconceivably superior 

being,” says Coleridge, “the whole fabric of 
creation may appear as one plain, the distance 
between stars and systems seeming, to him, but 
as that between particles of earth to us. §ay, 
rather, it is highly probable that this vast 
universe seems to God but as one distinctly 
rounded atom, swimming in the viewless ocean 
of the true Infinite.” That which is higher 
than Heaven, deeper than Hell, and broader 
than wing of angel can traverse. 

“ A metaphysical difficulty,” says Jsaac Tay- 
lor, if we need enforce a statement so obvious 
by authority, “ prevents us from ever regarding 
the material universe as infinite.” And if not 
iftfijute, what is it but an exaggeration of any 
boy-bubble ? Away, then, with the words which 
sound magnificently but mean nothing, of “ in- 
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finity,” and “ immensity,” applied to that mere 
frameworlc of that which is contained within it. 
That framework — or that matter— is all that 
our earthly eyes, or telescopes, now, or ever, 
can possibly behold. 

Secondly. Those prodigious discoveries of 
the Newtonian and Herschellian heavens have 
not really told us anything in reference to the 
great mystery of man; of his being, history, 
destiny, or relation to God. They have simply 
transferred and magnified the difficulties by 
which we are environed on this island of eartiT. 
Th^ have not, hitherto, shed one beam on any 
moral theme. It is as yet utterly uncertain— 
for all the stars can teach us— whether the 
universe, beyond our globe, be peopled or not. 
On the moral state of their populations— if 
populations there be — the sky, however strictly 
questioned, or cross’questioned, remains obsti* 
natcly silent. In fact, a multitude of human 
fapes, silently looking up towards an uncommon 
appearance in the heavens, would reflect as much 
light up into it, as do the stars down upon the 
anomalous and awful condition of the children 
of men. Blank ignorance, blind astonishment. 
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or helpless pity, are |11 the feelings, with which 
even imagination can invest that still, persevering, 
and solemn gaze. Foster, in one of his jour- 
nals, seems rather to rejoice in the notion that 
#the stars are of fire. Because, in this, there is 
one link connecting us with the remotest lumi- 
naries of the vast arch. Some philosophers 
doubt, we believe, if this be a fact. But, at all 
events, we wonder that he did not see, on his 
own showing, and in accordance with his own 
gloomy notions, that the universe might be 
literally called one vast Hell, or burning fiery 
furnace, to be quenched, only, in the final extinc- 
tion of all things. If the stars are fire, it may 
be a fire in which all the earths and alkalis, 
and all the chemical combinations, around them 
are slowly but certainly to be consumed. 

And thus the great mirror of the midnight 
heavens becomes rather a reflection "of the 
austere purposes of the Divine Destruction, than 
of the prosperous career of the worlds of rege- 
nerate man.^ In fact, we humbly conceive that 
the»discovery of a new family of animalculee, or 
of a new series of minerds, would cast as much 
light jipon human nature and human history, as 
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the disclosure of firixianient upou firiBameEt of 

distant and inscrutable flame. 

Thirdly. The telescope, as a mental and 
magical instrument, has been overrated. The 
imagination of a poet, in a single dream, can «- 
immeasurably oustrip all its revelations. What 
has it told us, after all ? It informs us that our 
sun, a bright and glowing spark, has innumerable 
fellows of it dispersed through space. And that 
these dots of flame, by their distribution nearer 
or farther from each other, have assumed 
certain shapes : which are, however, perpetually 
shifting and changing. Driving, like the clouds 
on a windy day; and magnifying and altering 
form in proportion to the power of the instru- 
ment through which they are surveyed. 

In truth, there are views of astronomy in 
Addison’s “ Spectator,” a century old, as sub- 
lime as any that have been WTitten since. And 
what have the two Herschell’s, or Arago, or 
!Njco1 done to answer the questions: What 
is a sun? What is a system? What is a 
comet? is a firmament ? Or, IF/tat is 

the one “ fiery particle” which pervades and 
forms, it is said, by expansion, the whole ? It 
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is as if a man, questioned as to the purpose of 
an timbrelk/ were i ' reply by opening it, and 
deeming that, thus, the query was answered. 

The telescope, in one word, has only widened 
^the periphery of our view, but has not admitted 
us, really, into one of the secrets of the heavens. 
The mystery of the atom has merely been trans- 
ferred, Ufisolv^d^ to that of the Star-Universe. 


' ; 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Fourthly. The inference of the insignificance 
of man, from the magnitude of the Creation, 
is miserably illogical. A man, in reality, is as 
much overborne by the size of a hill, or a house, 
as by that-of the Herschellian skies. A moun- 
tain is a noble object. But why? Because 
nr'n sees it, and sheds the glory, and the 
meaning, of his own soul over it. ^ sun is but 
a burnished plate till it is vivified by the sarase 
process, and man has said of it, in reverent 
imitation of the Demiurgic Artist, “ It is- very 
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good.” The stars, too, must all, (so to speak), 
wait, in the chambe^ of the human comprehen- 
sion, to receive their homage, to be told of their 
numbers, and to listen to their names. Even 
• although these splendid bodies may be peopled, 
man has no evidence that those beings are 
greater, or of a different kind, to himself. Any 
more than he has evidence that snow and the 
fierce sunshine of the tropics; anxiety, misery, 
and death, are confined to his own globe. Which 
dark, torn, and ruptured to the near eye, is (as 
the author of “ Festus” expresses it), “shining 
fair, whole, and spotless, a living well of light,” 
to spectators in the far-off depths of the sky. 

What, in fact, are the increasing, and receding, 
and multiplying firmaments, but as the steps of 
the ladder on which Man is climbing, every 
year, without ever coming n®rer to his great 
ultimate inheritance — Space; Etsmity and 
God! Poor Pascal, on the bed from which he 
never rose, saw the whole truth on this sulpct. 

“ The universe is not so great as I. It might, 
indeed, fall and crush me. But I would know 
it was crushing me ; while it would crush blindly. ^ 
I should be conscious of its destruction of me. 
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It would not be conscious of its extinction of 
me!” 

Fifthly. It is clear to us that astronomical 
discovery has nearly reached its limit. That 
God designed to it a distinct and not distant<- 
period, seems plain from the separation which is 
effected of other worlds from ours, by the 
nature of the human eye, by distance, and by 
that dancing appearance in the objects which 
we are told increases with the power of the 
telescope j and which makes the stars, in the 
telescopic field, reel like drunkards, instead of 
submitting to the calm inquest of the astro- 
nomic glasses. 

All our recent methods, too, of accounting 
for the stellar creation, such as the nebular 
hypothesis, have been utterly exploded. And it 
is very curious, how that world, the veiy nearest 
to us — ^ihtvMoon — seems the most perverse and 
inscrutable of all those heavenly puzzles. And 
it .^eems strange to us how, having looked so 
long on our apparently absurd world, and par- 
ticularly on the theories propounded concerning 
it, we have hitherto forborne to laugh. By and 
bye, we suspect, man, even with Lord Rqsse’s 
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I telescope to aid him^ may be seen vginly stretch- 
ing, in idea, over the great air gulf : — his 
defeated eyes baffled, because he has reached, at 
last, the limits of the possibilities of his nature. 

• Sixthly. But why should we therefore repine, 
or sit down and weep ? 

^ Can our own soul afford no scope? Are 
there no heavens within ; no firmaments of pos- 
sibility of central and celestial light ? Astro- 
nomy is doubtless a science the most magnificent, 
j^ut the mind, itself, which has elected the 
telescope into an assistant for its sublime inves- 
tigations, is surely as worthy of examination. 
Nay, is it not infinitely more so? Incalcu- 
lable are the sciences buried in the depths 
of the possibilities of the mind of man. Magic 
lieth in it, which knoweth all without science. 
Faith lieth in it, which can make worlds. 
What comet so wonderful as the human will ? 
What sun so warm and mysterious as the 
human heart? What Double-Orbed Gegaini 
to be concaved with the eyes of man? — gates 
’through which heaven shall look ! What clus- 
tered sets of the stellar creation are like the 
wondrous mechanism of the thinking brain ; 
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evolidng its ^ magnetism — projecting its nervous 
undulations even as the radiating nehula sends 
forth its thin films of suns ? What conception 
of a universe, however vast and complex, can 
be named as so astonishing as man? — Scarce a 
mathematical point in size, and yet spanning 
earth ; measuring ocean ; emptying out the clouds 
above him ; travelling through — by his instru- 
ments— the immortal skies; poetising, into 
another heaven of forms, the dust below his 
feet:— in short, JvorsMpping God, and send- 
ing out his ambitious thoughts into eternity. 
Longing, under the Almighty, for a share of it. 
And yet, like his progenitor Adam, while aiming 
perpetually to be as a God, as often losing his 
balance and becoming inferior to the brute. 

Why seek so eagerly to explore firmaments, till 
we have explored the realm of our own mind ? 
That whbh-dieth so open, and that so inviteth, 
and that, yet, is so neglected ! And, alas ! no light 
do -^11 the lights of all the firmaments, however 
beautiful, however grand, however inexpressibly 
wondrous, however accumulated into meaning by 
- the godlike powers of genius Alas, no illumina- 
tion does the whole frame of creation cast upon 
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tlie mystery of man^ moral conditicp ; his nature 
as a sinner ; or the hope he has of forgiveneness, 
and of everlasting life ! 

For why ? Man is essentially a spirit. 

• Whereas the universe of matter is but a “ fire- 
made,” glorious, and consuming cinder! 


7 * » 
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CHAPTER XV. 


We take leave of this scanty view of a mag- 
nificent theme, by uttering, Seventhly, what may 
appear our most paradoxical assertion. 

Namely, that^ there is no reason to believe 
that deaith,-and immortality, will permit the 
emancipated soul to remain amid these present 
staj^y splendours. Plowever bright, and even, 
at times, inviting they seem, they ^contain no 
home for us after we are freed from these tabeiv 
nacles of clay. W^e often hear men talking as 
if, somehow, their heaven lay in the upper 
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space. As if, in a manner of whjch they can 
give us no idea— wrfch they cannot even render 
distinct to their own minds — they went up, after 
death, as “ forms” among the heavenly bodies. 

► It were wrong in us to dogmatise on any such 
sacred question. But it seems more probable, 
and more scriptural, too, that we pass, at death, 
amid a purely spiritual scenery, as well as into a 
purely spiritual state. Or, at least, that the 
grosser phenomena of matter wall be, then, as 

invisible to us as are, doubtless, now, the imma- 

•» . 

terial worlds. This conviction came upon us, 
some two years ago, with a sudden and startling 
force, which we felt more than enough for our 
own mind. Taking up, shortly after, one of 
the strange reveries of poor , misdirected^ Edgar 
Poe, (whose strange and wandering, but coarse 
genius, and terrible fate ; and wjiose exaggerated, 
painfully tasteless, even revolting literary story, 
forms a warning to this modern overproducing 
age, and to the too-greedily ambitious in letjprs ; 
supplying a wholesome lesson to all audacity and 
Aweverence in the etforts of mind) : Taking up 
a book of his, we repeat, we were surpri.«ed to , 
fin(| the following : “ At death, these crea. 
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tures, enjoying the ultimate life— immortality ; ^ 
act all things, and pass everywhere by mere 
volition — indwelling not the stars, which to us 
seem the sole palpabilities, and for the filling 
with which we blindly deem space created— 
that space, itself ; — that infinity, of which the 
true substantive vastness swallows up the star 
shadows — blotting them out from the perception 
of the angels.” And again, “ the stars, through 
what we consider their materiality, escape the 
angelic sense, just as the unparticled matter, jQr 
space, through what we consider its immate- 
riality, eludes the perception of organic and 
incarnate beings.” 

Inferences of much interest might be drawn 
from these cursory remarks. We might gather, 
for instance, that there was, and is, no alterna- 
tive for Man — ^but Revelation or Despair. Nature 
can, at tjhe utmost, do little for us. It can tell 
us very little. This, the highest of philosophers 
havK^ ever felt, (including some of the Alche- 
mists) . And, hence, they have tried to^get behind 
nature : — and to get so behind it, as to read tliS 
future by the past. In reading rightly — ^that is, 
out of their own nature— they have all miser- 
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ably failed. And ever shall they S 9 fail. One 
only reached the ultimate secrets of this sublime 
and mysterious scheme of things. One only- 
living— was permitted to pass behind the tre- 
• mendous veil of creation. And why ? Because 
He was, originally, divine. Because he came 
from the Excellent Glory, (which is, perhaps, 
only another name for that “unparticled mat- 
ter,” that sublime "Reality of Existence which is 
within all things) ; as well as because he con- 
firmed his power by privilege of virtue. He, 
alone, even in the days of his flesh, with un- 
covered face looked upon the Glory of God. 

And this power he gives, already, in some 
measure, and shall yet more fully bestow upon 
his faithful, and great-hearted, but humblest- 
minded followers That they, too, shall behold, 
in the living and illuminated depths of their own 
mind, as in a glass— more gloriousr th3n in the 
mirror of the unnumbered Stars — more glorious 
than in the face of the whole creation— «the 
inexpressib][e greatness — the inexhaustible pity 
for us, of the Lord God. The Creator and Pro- 
tector of us all ! 

Once more, how overwhelmingly grand the 
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views opened to us by such thoughts as these! 
Here, indeed, are “new heavens and a new 
earth !” Here, in every death, is the transacting, 
beforehand, of that tremendous scene in which 
the heavens are to flee away. The sight of'^ 
those beautiful, yet terrible and tantalising starry 
heavens, are, at every death-view, exchanged for 
the prospect of the spiritual empyrean; whoselight 
is that of the soul, and whose life is indeed life ! 
Immortal splendoui’s to which even the sun shall 
be as the blackness of death itself. Heaven-scen^j-y 
which “ no eye hath seen.” Angelic harmonies 
which “ no ear hath heard.” These shall be for 
the believer. These shall be for the pure liver. 

That material universe which was as the soil out 
of which the lucid flowers — as souls — should be 
raised, dissolves like a sun-penetrated clod. 
And the chosen spirit is rescued withinside the 
barrier df tllB unseen, and beholds matter as it is; 
space as it is; God as he is! It knoweth, 
noP', what is the meaning of the words “ the 
light inaccessible and full of glory.” |^or will the 
soul, thus motived with immaterial light, mtSs 
the strange and coarse world-materials which 
blackened its birth. 
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There is much in the world on which he lives, 
as well as in the worlds of stars, that is beautiful 
to man. But there is much also that is per- 
plexing, sad ; nay, fearful. But here, over this 
^Spirit Land, the sun of truth shines full, and 
never changes his glory. world hath no 

need of the material sun, nor of the moon, to 
light it up. The Being that is transferred to it, 
has only to look up, and to see, without cloud, 
or shadow, or reflected shining, Knowledge; 
Truth ; Eternity ; — God ! It shall look hack 
u|5on the stars as but bright toys. It shall 
regard them as things which — for it — have 
passed into dust. 

Further we dare not penetrate. Here shall 
we cease. But — ceasing — shall we nfjf end 
with the solemn words of the only Book which 
has given us authentic and commanding tidings 
from those unknow worlds? “Seeing, therefore, 
that aU these things shall be dissolved, what 
should ye not make yourselves as heirs of this 
heaven ?” This heaven into which all — in the 
fipal glory— shall be absorbed. 
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CHAPTER XVL 


We want not voices from India, at this period of 
universal attention towards that magnificent 
empire. If we would give them scope, there 
are likely to be appeals enough to us. The 
native— for^it is really native in aU substan- 
tial respects — Apology, or Protest, which we ap- 
pend ; and which we have but slightly changed, 
in its adaptations for its present purpose, from 
its own original rough, excellent sense— contafes 
views which the great English people will be all 
the better to study. It supplies distinct lights 
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by which the humiliating and sad story of Indian 
coBiusion may be molt profitably—and we hope, 
also, (at the present time,) most gravely — ^read. 

The English people are too little acquainted 
,with India, to trace, with correctness, the events 
which, within the twelvemonth of 1857 , occur- 
red there. The Indian classes, and the ordinary 
classes in Great Britain, are ignorant of each 
other as members of the one great community 
of the British Empire. Nor has there ever been 
much curiosity until this present period, when it 
is intense, concerning Indian life and facts. The 
bond of union, as between the Hindoos and 
their British masters, has been little more than 
that of Spartan and Helot. Grasping every- 
thing that could render life desirable, the English 
have denied to the people of the country aU that 
could raise them. They have, with contemp- 
tuous indifference ; even if not wit(i mqfe active 
discountenance, turned aside from all that should 
elevate the Hindoo people. They have outraged 
their caste. They have done their best to ignore 
their religion. They even talk, now, of no 
longer permitting it. They have abrogated their 
lawf of inheritance. They have changed their 
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marriage institutions. They have done their 
best to expose the most ^sacred rites of their 
religion to contempt : — not amongst the En- 
glish, only, but amongst the Hindoos. Theyhave 
delivered up their pagoda property to confisca-^ 
tion. They have branded the peoples of the 
entire country — even in their official records—. 
as “ heathens.” They have seized the posses- 
sions of the native princes. They have con- 
verted to their own use the estates of the Indian 
nobles. They have unsettled the country by 
their systematic exactions. They have collected 
the revenue — ^permissively, perhaps, but still 
under English authority — by means of torture. 
They have sought to uproot that which is the 
most "^cient aristocracy in the world — the In- 
dian ; and to degrade it to the lowest condition. 
Now what would the Earl of Shaftesbury — 
proud he is of his position in the peerage of 
England, and zealous as he is in the cause of 
Christian proselytism — say to such foreign inter- 
ference on his own order, and to such innovations, 
on the part of heathen strangers, in his omi 
religious beliefs. 

Agreeing, as thoughtful and unprejudiced^men 
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must doj, la most of the grounds of remon- 

% ^ 9 ' 

strance of the high-ckss Indians, it is impossi- 
ble to see, not without dismay, the blind 
obstinacy of the press ; their ceaseless exhorta- 
J;ions to vengeance | their incitements to on- 
slaught on the institutions of caste ; — their 
restless clamour against what they do not un- 
derstand ; — their misplaced, even unchristian 
and mad, and their so sudden and “ affected ” 
cry for a Gospel Proselytism which — in India 
— is as impossible as that the British people 
should turn Brahmin ! 

They, only, who have not had experience 
of the Hindoos, and who have never seen their 
temples — which had existence many centuries 
before England was heard of— can doul^ 
stability of their ancient creed. Those, only, 
who— like this— are so deeply swathed in their 
pitiable ignorance and false confidence,*^can be 
brought to a belief that the utmost power which 
England can put forth, .wiH be able to uproot ' 
The English have assumed to govern India. 
Apd how have they governed it ? They have set 
themselves up as judges. Have they 
listened to complaints ? In the time past, let 
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but the name of India be mentioned in England’s 
highest Court of Parliameict, and— so distastefiil, 
for some reason or other, was the subject,—- 
that the Houses — both, equally, Peers and Com- 
mons — emptied. Was this legislation? Was^- 
this government? Was this justice? Was 
this wisdom ? The English have held India : — ■ 
for its own sake, truly ! But it was for the sake 
of that which it contained. The British have 
not only, not redressed her wrongs ; — they have 
even refused to believe that there were wrongs. 
Instead of exhibiting the beneficent — e^n 
grateful — feelings of a country which almost 
may be said to owe its greatness to India — 
which, at all events, has been raised to its 
Impeilal Grandeur through it — the English have 
treated it with neglect and contempt. They, now, 
have to lament over the result. By many was it 
foreseen^ By some were the inevitable conse- 
quences insisted upon. As the British govern- 
ment has planted, so it has reaped' — India was a 
moral nullity so long as she was yielding her 
treasures. She was only as the exhaustlass 
storehouse to the Great Shopkeeper of the 
Nations. But she now has risen. And in 
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indignant insurrection at her unworthy treat- 
■^ment, she has frightened the Island 8f Dealers, 
(as into the mere warehouse for whom her bright, 
glorious, all-equal, all-capable land has been 
degraded) ; as yet, perhaps, not into honesty as 
regards herself, but, at all events, into fore- 
thought as concerns the permanence of the filling 
of their own treasure-sacks. But the time for 
thought has arrived. May Great Britain think ! 
And may Great Britain profit by her thinking ! 
If that thinking shall be of the right kind. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


Why take high ground upon the fact that 
State>snissioaary enterprise, in India, is allowed 
to be so meagre ? Why point, with triumph, 
to the truth that the episcopal, or, rather, the 
church^^force, is so scanty for the purposes of 
conversion? The English have sought not to 
bring over the Indians to their religion ! True, 
they have not by State machinery — professedly 
embarking upon the work as paiu work, en- 
joined work. But turn to the serious— as it is 
called — side of the officerhood of the British 
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Indian army. Recall the well-meant but miser- 
ably-mistaken efFor^p of evangelising coipnels 
and missionary subordinates; counting not 
as difference the meridian of Bengal or the 
Methodist districts of chapel-bell- clanking Eng- 
^land.. 

These proselytising ofBcers began preach- 
ing and distributing tracts and religious trans- 
lations among the Hindoo and Mahometan 
officers and soldiers. In the beginning this was 
tolerated ; sometimes with distaste ; sometimes 
v^th indifference ; sometimes, even, with respect 
for mistaken zeal. 

When, however, the thing was persevered in ; 
when the proselytising endeavours became more 
serious and troublesome, day by day, the^^oys, 
of either persuasion, became alarmed. 

It is never to be forgotten that this sort of 
thing came from the masters* of the ^country, 
A great fact ! The soldiers thought that to 
allow such a thing to pass unchallenged was to 
leave unfulfilled a duty they owed to tliemsSves, 
to their alicestors, and their faith. They held 
nightly meetings. They came to no resolu- 
tion. 
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In the meantime, the zeal of the “ missionary” 
colonels and “padre” Ijeutenants, (as these ^ 
double-sided militaires were called, ) grew 
stronger. Emboldened by the apparent acqui- 
escence of the Sepoys, they grew more tyrannising^ 
than ever. Their denunciations became louder 
and louder of Hindooism and Islamism. They 
were more and more energetic in their exhorta- 
tions to the unbelievers to substitute the 
worship of the one true God, in his son Jesus, 
for the multitude of their hideous deities. Bra- 
mah and Mahomet, truly hitherto but scrso 
beings, were suddenly discovered to be sublime 
impostors — to be the worst of the worst. 

hfow, imagine how all this would sound upon 
thel^ of any man ! Conceive what the Chris- 
tians should think of it, if applied to the 
unutterably Sacred Names of their own religion ! 
Conclude the etfect of all this upon the under- 
standings of two peoples — the Hindoo and the 
Mahometan: — the one, the most fanatical on 
earth ; the other, indissolubly attached to a faith, 
and to ethics, which have even Survived the 
persecutions of Aurengzebe ! 

By-and-bye, the proselytising colonels — still in 
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their mistaken desire for the good of their men — 
> tempted the Sepoy^ to Christianity’with bribes. 

They offered promotions and other rewards 
to converts. They used, in every way, their 
influence, as ofiicers, in this religious seduction. 
The Sepoys protested ; resisted. But their Eu- 
ropean officers promised to make every Sepoy, 
that forsook his religion, a “ Havildar every 
Havildar, a “Subadhar Major;” and so on. 
Great discontent was the consequence. Of 
course, the Sepoys could hardly connect these 
d«y and night preachings, these earnest solici- 
tations, these ceaseless efforts, this enormous 
expenditure of money in books and tracts, with 
mere enterprise. • 

, Is it surprising that they were moj^than 
half inclined to suspect that Government was 
at the bottom of all this systematic agitation ? 
When the “ missionary ” gri^ance was made 
known to the public, the Indian newspapers, as 
a body, were not for the removal of the religiously 
officious colonels. They, for the ®ost fart, 
laughed a# the matter. Some, however, saw 
clearer, and perceived danger in this determined 
proselytising interference. But these stood in* 
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the risk of being scouted out of society as 
alarmists. ^ ^ 

At this conjuncture of aflFairs, the objection- 
able cartridges’" were as the sparks to ignite the 
fuel of discontent. There was no doubt, now, 
that government entertained deep designs 
against their religion. Hindooism was to be 
destroyed. It became a settled belief that the 
missionary Colonels were the instruments of the 
sovereign power. Caste was in danger from 
ungodly conquerors ; and the soldiers made it a 
point of honour, among themselves, to resist 
these formidable innovations. And, at this time, 
it became known that Lord Canning had sub- 
scribed much money to missionary societies. 
It aTi^wards came to be believed, among the 
ignorant portion of the Hiodostanee population, 
that Lord Canning had come to India with the 
express mission^ in some manner, of forcibly 
converting tnem. 

The Sepoys, in their secret mind, charged 
upcu GcTi^ernment the intention of interfering 
seriously and forcibly with their religion, and 
hence dates the passing of discontent into 
' disloyalty. Disaffection is well l?nown to be 







^ iofectious. And the spirit of fnsurreclion 

spread over ail the native army, from Barrack- 
pore np to Meerut and Simla. The country 
(in all imperial questions, generally in the right), 
• sympathised with the native soldier for his 
wrongs, and participated in his feelings. 

At length, by the end of March, all the native 
regiments, wheresoever stationed, and all the 
immense tract of country from the Sonhal 
Pergunnahs to the Sutledge, were suffused 
with a malady very difficult of cure : — namely, by 
a moral cholera. Every particular personal 
grievance presented itself to recollection : ail the 
insults, all the abuses sustained from the hfwids 
of young officers, ignorant and presum^^us. 
All the indignities to which they had 
submitted were recalled; all the disabilities 
under which they laboured occurred to mind; 
all the daily atrocities, and the hourly im|)urities, 
with which the pale-faced strangers 
their fatherland (dear as any native lan4 
supposed tg any people to be) all this list of 
were conjured up, in due and irritating 
succession, by the native troops, till but o 
wid »3 deepening feeling possessed them — that of 
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resentment;, that of prevention, that of resist- 
ance ; that, doubtless, of re^taliation. 

Even then the formidable threatened revolt — ■ 
now imminent — might have been averted by a 
distinct tone of policy, and by conciliatory mea- 
sures. But the opportunity was lost. It was 
expected to be lost. Hemmed in on all sides by 
evil counsels ; unaided, and surrounded by poli- 
ticians of the Dalhousie type — bad advisers, 
always, and worst at this time — the Head of the 
Government knew not what to do. In die 
meantime the aspect of affairs became more and 
more serious. 

The Sepoys held deliberations every night, 
ands^onounced an unqualified condemnation on 
the British rule, and resolved to mutiny when 
forced to use the cartridges. Talk as people 
may in misinformed England, the cartridges 
were the politically explosive cause of the Great 
Indian Rebellion. Of this there cannot be the 
sligljtest-doubt. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


That which we call miserable superstition, 
absurd fanaticism, (apart from truth, aa<^*mere 
volition of the, mind), is of no country, of no 
people. It is a matter of the point of view. 
Language, in itself, is jargon, is madness, as 
latitudes vary. What would be thought, if the 
possible conquerors of blessed England (heathens, 
stranger-barbarians), insisting upon ITer sAried 
panics, calfed out as to a solemn act — out in the 
face of heaven’s own condemning sun ! binding 
their apostacy to them, on their frontless fore* 
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heads, in its then rings of fire — man by- man, 
by bis dark-faced officers, compelled, at sharp 
sword-point: what if these conquerors should 
force the soldier to tear the blessed symbol of 
the Saving Cross from his battle-cap, and to 
trample it in the dirt beneath his blaspheming 
feet ? Would the good Christian soldiers tole- 
rate such a devil-suggested order ? Would they 
submit, (in their belief,) to their soul’s perdition ? 
Would they not, rather — man by man — driven 
to frenzy, vindicate the name of their Lord by 
fiery mutiny, and in sudden and rattling fusil- 
lade; then religious protesters— soon to become 
martyrs to that which they, childlike, believed ! 

Tl&s, apart from the horrors which consti- 
tute g^i, and which the Sepoys have com- 
mitted. Would English soldiers not turn upon 
their misbelieving officers, and write the crosses 
of their ^religion; in blood, upon the_ bodies 
of their, perhaps, mistaken, perhaps, forced to 
this tyranny ; but stiU outrageous oppressors ! 

It % the same between the English and the 
Indians. Change over the magnet : 
poles: “dark-face and white-face, 
and Hindoo and Mahometan. This 


reverse its- 
Christian, 
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> necessary religious ^volition, until ^ruth shall 
have penetrated, is the real, earnest, sincere, 
god-fearing, (of its kind), belief of the Men of 
India — of the Children of Brahma. A name of 
might, to them: as is that of Jesus, (in the 
Christian better lights, and in the higher and 
undoubted truth). Alike the creatures of the 
One Great God ! Alike his care ! Alike born 
of the right to live, and to believe. Alike — 
having religion — to display the sense of it ! Ah, 
r^der, consider ! Is not this truth? God — 
our own God— shall ripen the belief that it is 
truth, in your mind ! 

Things came to a consummation.,: The iruth 
came out concerning the objectionable caj^^jges. 
The Nineteenth Native Infantry was ordered to 
use them. They could not do it — as Hindoos 
and Mahometans. The gsvernment must 
enforce its orders. The Nineteenth ’was re- 
fractory, and kept to its word. It was punished 
with disbandment. It was deemed, by the fien, 
as a freeinf from a servitude inconsistent with 
tlie profession of their religion. 

The Government would not retrace a false* 
step. The Sepoys could not abandon caste. 

H 3 
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What followed ? Three mutinies followed, in 
as many weeks. The Government was on the 
horns of a dilemma. It reasoned thus. To 
issue, on the one hand, a proclamation of the 
kind spoken of by Lord Ellenborough in Parlia- 
ment, and. hum all the objectionable cartridges, 
before the Sepoys, as advised by some, would be 
weakness. To force them on the native troops, 
was, on the other hand, an impossibility. And 
the endeavour would undoubtedly end in a 
general rising. ‘What was to be done ? ,, 

The Marquis of Dalhousie had taught the 
officials a love for a decided and despotic tone. 
Tha<t was, now, the order of the day. Heedless 
of tl^j^ower of the enemies they had raised, and 
were exasperating into fierce revolt, the Secre- 
taries scouted with derision the idea of conciliat- 
ing the — “niggers.” Come what wdU, tlie 
Governrlient'ttiust be obeyed. It ordered. Of 
course, in such a matter, it was disobeyed. 
Wh^t was-, now, its position ? Had it European 
troups at hand to enforce its ordq?-’s, and to 
quell insurrection ? 

- Considering everything, the resolutions of the 
Government were Ul-timed and ill-cu*cumstanced. 
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In the endeavours ^to enforce the directions of 

their superiors, the European officers, com- 
roanding the native regiments, were murdered. 
The Third Cavalry were ordered to use the 
new cartridges. The boldest disobeyed. These 
were tried by Court Martial, which awarded 
them a severe punishment. Condemned to 
ten years^ imprisonment, with hard labour, the 
convict-soldiers found themselves in a condition 
to which, in their estimation, death was prefer- 
d>le. And their comrades thought so, too. 
They believed that the acceptance of the 
alternative presented them by their masters was 
degradation from caste, and therefore a prmish- 
ment worse than death. 

The end of all these affairs, the world knows. 

The Sepoys commenced upon the massacre 
of their officers, and ended ii? an indiscriminate 
destruction. • ^ 

They broke open the prison at Meerut. They 
released their brother-soldiers. Tfeese fiien, 
when resumed, were more furious than all the 
rest. They pointed to the marks of the irons 
on their bodies as a justification for even® 
horror— for every enormity. 
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The whole*^ mass of mutineers now trooped 
to Delhi. And, in conjunction with other 
bodies, they took the place and murdered every 
Christian on whom they could lay hand. That 
which followed need not be recapitulated. Suf- 
fice it to say, that, shortly after this outbreak, 
the Sepoys, except in certain scattered places at 
wide distances, were in almost total possession 
of the whole of Northern and Central India. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


But the causes of the great Indian rebeHrlfare 
many. A hundred years of inexpressible mis- 
rule are answerable for it. The effect of the 
statemanship of the last few years was injurious 
to British interests. * » 

The recent annexations of Lord Dalhousie 
had a great deal to do with the general di^on- 
tent. Thi^ largest portion of the Company’s 
Sepoys is composed of the people of Oude. 
The sequestration of that province was at once» 
bad faith and bad policy. The infamous treat- 
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ment of th§ unhappy monarch, whose deposition 
was owing to the financial difiiculties of the 
British Indian Government, and who — ^like most 
Indian princes— was plundered by it, supplied 
the climax to the foul proceedings which heralded 
his fall. Years of intercourse with the natives, 
have not taught the rulers of India, that the 
Hindoos are preeminently a legitimatist and 
conservative race. 

They know not that, of all nations, the Indians 
are the most disposed to livelily sympathise wi>-h 
fallen greatness. They scarcely can imagine 
how many a simple villager among the popula- 
tion ^of Hindoostan— who never dreamt of the 
happ^^s and honour of beholding his ex- 
Majesty of Lucknow, has yet wept honest tears 
over the sutferings which a supposed faithful 
and Christian ally brought him. How many a 
rough Sepoy— in his stern solitude of mind — 
has brooded over the wTongs of Wajid Ah 
Shak, untfi he made them his own. Well, then, 
a hundred years of active, unmitigated tyranny, 
unrelieved by any one trait of generosity ; 
'scarcely for once qualified, even accidentally, by 
a single act dictated by an unmixed, unselfish, 
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and sincere desire to benefit the pisople whom 
Providence had deli\Ved over into their charge 
—policy ever-cruel, ever-grasping, ever unrelent- 
ing ; and ever-bungling, too !— .all this has at 
length produced its fruit 

The British East India Company, in its 
tyrannies, has sowed the wind. Shall they, 
therefore, be surprised that their seed has come 
to maturity, and that they now reap the whirl- 
.wind? They that argue with the sword, shall 
pOjTish by the sword ? They that neglect their 
duties, shall, one day, find that those neglected 
duties— returned into their hands— shail weigh 
them down. » 

There is a swift wing to, at last,^a;"Snge 
injustice, though the road shall be never of so 
much sunshine ! 

Behold !— Oh, British East* India Company 
—the fruits of the policy- trees ^Shich^ye have 
planted 1 Bitter fruits, indeed, be they 1 

In carelessness — ^in indifference ;JLsure|j? in 
culpable ignorance, has the British Parliament 
permitted a demi-state Government — half-com- 
mercial, half- regal, grinding, inexorable, domi-^ 
naift, utterly selfish— to stifle the energies of the 
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Hindoo nations to wring money, not good, out 
of the native soberness ancf industry. English 
opportunity has been forced out of Indian 
extremity. A flight of greedy vultures has 
settled over the Indian land, with commission 
to prey upon the already by far too reduced 
native peoples. 

These — and these causes only — have extin- 
guished almost all feeling between the rulers and 
the ruled. And the end of aU is an attempt, on 
the part of the latter, at a grand and all-swee|4- 
ing Revolution ; in which humanity has been 
forgotten, and the universal cry has been for the 
destraction of everything English ! 

the day Captain Middleton brought 
the first British merchantman, by way of the 
Cape, round to trade in the Indian waters, 
England has been- running, in the East, a career 
of iniqurty, a^ shame-faced as it has, until now, 
remained miraculously uninterrupted. 

Bp.t after having made a prisoner of Shah 
Allum, and extorted from him the^-Dewany ; 
after having routed the Vizier, at Buzar, and 
'driven out the high-hearted Cassim Ali ; after 
having plundered and dethroned all Indian 
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^ potentates of importance — one for , protesting 
against his letters l^ing opened, another for 
doing what he pleased with his father’s estates, 
a third for repudiating interference in his 
^councils, others even for governing them terri- 
tories in the same manner as the Company 
ruled theirs ; and the rest for being wealthy 
— after having well nigh made a desert of a 
most fertile and fair land, teeming with incon- 
ceivable resources, our Governors have, at 
last, found an enemy in the quarter where they 
least expected, even in their own native soldiery ; 
representing the real native opinion of their 
deeds, when that opinion is armed, and ig a 
condition to resist. ^ 

What should have driven these fara^Bs na- 
tive soldiers to insurrection ? What, but that, 
which thoughtful men had ,long foreseen? 
A disregard growing criminal, art absiard self- 
confidence; a blind reliance on their own 
views ; and an over-belief of the fear of them — 
on the part of the British Governors. 

^ What has forced to revolt these dusky bat- 
talions (with their red coats) ; outnumbering, as ^ 
thousands to dozens, their white-faced ofBcers ? 
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These hitherto so wondrously faithful men?— 
What but a religious tyranry so mad, so wicked, 
so infatuated, as, at last, to be found insupport- 
able? 

Ah, great British Public ! so secure in your 
island walled with rocks. Little know ye 
of these things ! Ye are amazed at the explo- 
sion, Have ye watched the serpentining 
train which led to it ? Fire has astonished 
you. Have ye asked from whence came — and 
for how long accumulating, has been the mate- 
rials of the Fire? What, and who, are the 
masses of these dark-faced warriors, who have 
risen up, in a religious crusade — -for they have 
thej^ Gods ! — against the British dominance ? 
The lalTJ was once their own : — whatever it be 
now ! They are attested its sons in their sun- 
brown aspects. ^ 

Whence c^me ye, pale people of the North? 
Coming, have ye done your duty ? Faithfully 
have we — urge the Hindoos — for decades of 
years, borne your colours. Have we not proved 
ourselves faithful to our military oath? Ha)?e 
we not bled at your side ; — bled for you ? Gave 
we not up to you our land ? Poured we not out 
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^ our treasures unto you f Sat you not on our 
thrones? Guarded •we not you, there? The 
“ brave and faithful Sepoys” — attested so, in 
these very words, in a hundred British proclani'^ 

■* ations — who hitherto, at their masters’ bidding, 
have not scrupled to pass across — in the service 
of strangers—their own sacred Indus ; — tram- 
pling, with armed and clanking foot, its peace 
and God-appeased waves ! — the dusky soldiers 
who penetrated beyond the Brahma-poutra, to 
carry, into the farthest wilds of India, the British 
crosses ; — the shivering, sunborn troops who, in 
their quenchless zeal, and in their firm determi- 
nation in their lord’s service, with alai^rity 
traversed the “ Alpine solitudes ” of the infin^ely 
than the Alps more inaccessible, and ?EpeUant 
Sikkim and Nepaul; winning the crowns of 
ice-slabbed mou’ntains, swathed in snow these 
da,untless, and shall we not boldly gay deserving 
men, have, at last, turned and assaulted those 
very British for whom they h^ve been chiefly 
instrumental in conquering an Empire. Incre- 
dible fact ! Surely some deepest-seated reason 
must have caused this. The Indians, whom 
English vanity, and English ignorance, deemed 
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even so contemptibly loyal, if that were possible, 
have risen in mass. Surely some indignity- 
some mad wrong — so insupportable as— abso- 
lutely — to be impossible to be borne, must 
have been the reason of this no longer to be 
contradicted protest of the dusk nations. A 
clear-sighted English statesman, has, himself, 
declared that — “No intelligent people would 
submit to live under our government.” What 
is not this declaration ? 
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^ CHAPTER XX. 

If, after all that has been said, any farther proof 
were wanting of the fact that the India 
Company has utterly failed in the administration 
of India, this circumstance may convince, that 
they have ev^en awakened the di'eamy Asiatic to 
anger; — driven the Hindoo, proverbially meek 
and patient as he is, to revolt. “That is 
enough to forfeit their title to govern ifs,”sajathe 
Indians. > 

In conclusion, a word may be ventured 
to the British people. The rebellion — for, = 
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even in the mouths of the most determined 
^idvocates of the exlstiii^ order of things, 
it has ceased to be merely “ a mutiny of sol- 
diers;” — the rebellion of 1857, raging through 
the length and breadth of India, is a national 
alarm— is a portent. Physical force — numbers 
—military system, may, as far as appearances 
shall assure, quell the revolt. But the deep- 
rooted feelings of hatred, and of resentment 
against the British, raised in the breasts of both 
Hindoos and Mahometans by a century of un- 
appeasable peculation and restless misrule ir by 
wrongs of all kinds, cannot be as easily subdued. 
These fires of discontent would certainly smoul- 
der in their secret places, and mine towards the 
opportunities for new flame. Years, alone, — 
in the good future — of peaceful, benevolent 
uninterrupted, majestically uniform and just 
government, can reclaim the inhabitants of 
Madras as equally as the Parsees of Bombay ; 
the population of Bengal and the race of the 
Pifnjaub— Hindoo and Mussulman alike. Jus- 
tice, alone, and wise administratioir, alone ; can 
bring back India to its allegiance j and return it, 
again, its own native, glorious sun — doubtless 
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once more broadly to light up the flags of Impe- 

rial England ; sun, tj|en, unclouded with blood !• 
And let us conclude in the words, and with 
the questions, of a real friend of India. — " Will 
^ the people of England continue to ‘ Leadenhall 
Street ’ a government whose duties it has so 
much neglected? Will they permit this, half 
military, half State, wholly commercial Rule to 
endure ; which, enveloping its proceedings in 
secrecy, has kept great nations in thraldom, and, 
at the end of two hundred years, exhibits nothing 
be^er, as the result of its government, than 
poverty, anarchy, revolt, and ruin ?” 

Woe for the horrors that have been commit- 
ted ? Let the guilty be punished ! Tears* for 
the sacrificed ! Honours to the braves^fal^n ! 
Let England punish in her majesty, not in her 
rage. In Britannia’s grasp is the Sword of 
Justice, but not that of Vengeahce. Tame the 
madmen, but do not decimate them. And let 
Great Britain take the warning to her own 
island heart. Let her watch Let Her regard 
““ Lest a*worse thing come upon her!” 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

tr . 

We have done. We have presented the 
re£ler with Philosophical Results. We have 
had DO desire to parade the learned machinery, 
through the laborious application of which, the 
sparkles of truth are elicited. Nothing could 
have been Easier — if we had followed the usual 
modern philosopher’s practice — than fortifying — 
or,^as wr may say, stiffening our pages with 
endless reference; with ever-thickening quota- 
tions ; deluging our disquisitions with learnled 
-• material, bristling with Greek, Hindoostanee, 
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Hebrew, and what not ! We could have dis- 
■» played- — had we so ^chosen — the interior of dhr 
workshop. For there is the learned workshop, 
as well "as that of the mechanic. And in an 
ostentatious exhibition of the tools, we might, 
indeed, have totally lost sight — doubtless, we 
should have lost sight — of the grand purpose 
to which we sought to apply them. 

Rather than to the never-ending array of 
philosophical furniture ; of all times, of all 
countries, and the work of many men’s hands — 
soaae of whom are very masters in their craft ; 
but in which number are also others who are mere 
system-mongers : — rather than this, have^ we 
sought to point to the stable chair — made^by 
ourselves, as it were, out of the wood ol^others 
— in which the enquirer shall the most safely 
be able to sit himself down. Or to try, at 
least, himself so to do ? We are wejiry of 
jargon. We are harassed, out of all life of 
endurance, with religious contention. We think 
that, of many books, the very best part of thim 
is 4heir ouMde. We know, that languages, 
whether understood or not, are the easiest things 
■ in the world out of which to make a show j and 
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that citations of reverend and philosophic autbors, 

whether apposite or only thought so, (between ' 
which there lieth great difference), are most 
readily furnished. There are libraries and there 
are pens and ink ; of both of which to make ^ 
use. 

Anything can he said for anything. The 
very oldest philosophies, the very immutable 
truths, are now-a-days made successful use of 
as personal advertisement. Aware that thus 
it is in many respects, we have carefully — 
and with an exceeding hatred of the display of 
it — avoided that which is called learning. 

A farther show of multitudinous books— 
and^the especial hard use we have made of them ; 
— all tnis necessary to the perfecting of the 
deductions which we draw, would have helped 
no result. It „would only have served to sur- 
prise. *■ Every reader is infinitely more con- 
cerned in that which you tell, than in your 
methods rof the acquisition of it. He is not 
desirous to be made acquainted with the labo- 
rious means through which you may have 
, been enabled to inform him something. The 
watch to mark Jiis time is that which, the 
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customer asks. He wants not a recapitulation 
of the multitudingus and perplexing scierfce 
through which, by good fortune, and by hard 
study, you stand there prepared to place it ready 
for use in his hand. Greek, Latin, and 
quotations, pro and con., and learned words, are 
as the gold and silver filings, the motive powers, 
cogs, and disjecta membra, the odds and ends 
the watchmaker’s machinery. Such are better 
kept out of sight. Such are better removed with 
the artificer’s apron, than paraded as a ground 
fSt admiration, and as a challenge to wonder. 
This is absurd and out of taste when, in the great 
philosopher’s clock-making shop, beUs should 
strike responsive, if possible, to the imi^rtal 
leading-chimes ; and when the prodigiou# Seconds * 
of Time should be told as Great Nature (and 
Nature alone) sets herself the eternal hanjfis ! 

And now we take leave of o\jr 
subject. We end it with the utmost humility 
with inexpressible self-abasement ! Fearfully do 
we cease with sublimities which shall overtax 
^ajen’s conJ^rehension. And, as fellow-travellers 
through this, as yet, Unnamed Waste ; and as 
brother pilgrims through the shadows — feeling 
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a^lie child shaE feel, in his unutterable solitude 
in* the encircling shades of the blackening forest 
when the daylight fails — cheered by the hope, 
alone, of the mercy of that Divine Father of 
us all “ which Art in Heaven,” and of whom it is 
said, that “ even not a sparrow shall fall to the 
ground without his benevolent cognisance of the 
little death — in this fearing and reliant faith, 
do we exchange farewells with the reader ! 
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